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Today In Oklahoma 


M ore than most, perhaps, this 
issue reflects the variety of ways 
Oklahomans choose to celebrate the 
holidays and enjoy this special time of 
year. 

Our interests range from creating toy 
soldiers to confirming our religious 
faith by helping those less fortunate, 
from attending the theater and con- 
certs to climbing mountains, from 
sticking to a strict vegetarian diet to 
enjoying rich Christmas cake and from 
bird watchers to bird hunters, 

# Oklahoma has been a favorite for 
birdwatching for years since nearly half 

of the 800 North American species live 
or spend some time here, "This is due 
to the state's geographical diversity, 
which provides so many different habi- 
tats. Linda and Scott Shalaway tell you 
how to get started in this fascinating 
hobby on page 14. 

0 It may have begun as a pioneer 
tradition when homesteaders had to 
rely on each other, but fundamental to 
the Oklahoma character is sharing with 
those less fortunate, especially during 
the holidays. Vestar and Opal Taylor 

Next Issue: We’ll open our six-part 
Centennial Series with the story of Da- 
vid L. Payne, the energetic, hard-drink- 
ing “boomer” who led the 10-year 
battle to open the Unassigned Lands for 
settlement. And youll meet a newer 
group of immigrants to Oklahoma- — the 
Vietnamese, a quiet minority who 
works hard to contribute to thdr new 
state and nation. Then, writer Michael 
Wallis and photographer Tom Luker 
will take you with them as they look for 
best barbecue Oklahoma has to offer. 
We'll also have stories about Indian sto- 
ryteller Te Ara, Native American artist 
Bert Sea bourn and a Valentine's Day 
weekend at a honeymoon suite. Ah this 
and a wintertime portfolio in the Janu- 
a ry- F e b m a ty i ssu e t >f Oklahoma 7 ODA } 1 


and their Rescue Mission look after 
the needs of the destitute throughout 
the year. Barbara Palmer writes about 
how this couple makes a difference — 
with the support of other Pryor resi- 
dents — beginning on page 26. 

# Contributing to the joy and beau- 
tv of their community in a different 
way are the monks of the Holy Protec- 
tion Orthodox Monastery' in Forest 
Park, Once the bakers of Brother 
John's Bread, these men now paint 
and sell thousands of icons each year 
for different Christian denominations. 
Kathryn Jenson White tells their story 

on page 20, 

0 With theater, dance and concert 
seasons at their peak, this seems the 
ideal time to begin our two new de- 
partments on the arts and weekend 
trips. And what could be more fun 
than spending the weekend at the 
Stone Irion In n, attending a play at the 
Pollard Theatre and poking around the 
restored Victorian city of Guthrie dur- 
ing its annual Christmas celebration? 

You can expect suggestions for other 
weekend trips along with learning 
about activities in the arts in each fu- 
ture issue of Oklahoma TODAY * Turn 
to page 10 to learn about the Pollard 
and to page 12 for a visit to an bed and 
breakfast inn, 

^ Outdoors men, however, 
plan their holiday vacations 
around their favorite sport — 
hunting. They look forward to 
getting up early, breathing 
fresh country air and tram [ring 
around the fields with their bird 
dogs in pursuit of quail or turkey* 

Often, the problem is finding a place 
to hunt. On page 37 Cijvey Bean sug- 
gests one area can he found in north- 
western Oklahoma; Quart* Mountain 
Resort offers another. 

Tulsa photographer David Hal- 


pern has been involved with the Wich- 
ita Mountains for almost 15 years, both 
as a photographer and as an environ- 
mentalist. The Wichitas, among the 
world's oldest mountains, are a favorite 
subject for lots of photographers* But 
Hal pem’s images are unique* 

He used Kodak's new T-Max black 
and white 2 1/4” by 2 1/4” film, with a 
Hasselblad camera, to capture these 
scenes. Turn to page 30 to view six of 
the 16 images in his latest Wichita 
Mountains portfolio* 

Dr. David Baird, former Oklaho- 
ma State University history professor, 
will write the last half of the Oklahoma 
'TODAY 89er Land Run Centennial se- 
ries. Dr. Baird, an authority on Okla- 
homa history, is now Howard A* White 
professor of history at Pepperdine Uni- 
versity in California. His articles will 
focus on the lifestyles of the new 
homesteaders, as well as territorial 
education and politics* 

If your organization is planning a ma- 
jor Centennial event, please send us 
dates and other information, so that it 
can be listed in our special March- April 
Centennial issue* The deadline is De- 
cember 1* 

Governor Henry Bellnion has pre- 
sented the Oklahoma 7 OI X 1 > * s ta ff w i t h 
his Award for Excel- 
lence, a tribute to the 
magazine’s editorial 
quality. 

As 1988 ends, 
the editors of 
Oklahoma 1 ODA ) F 
wish to acknowl- 
edge PennWell 
Printing Co* of Tulsa 
and its staff, Chromagraphics Co,, 
which manufactures four-color separa- 
tions for each photo, and the many 
freelance writers and photographers, 
who wrote stories and submitted pho- 
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tos for publication this year. Each has 
contributed to producing the six issues 
throughout 1 988 which merited the 
Governor's Award of Excellence. To 
each of you, the editors extend their 
gratitude and best wishes for 1989. 

And to each of our loyal readers, we 
wish you the merriest of holidays, 

— Sue Carter 


LEJTEM 

I loved the cover of your last issue 
(September-Oetober), I bought three 
copies for friends w ho live out of state, 
and they loved it, too. 

1 work at a veterinarian's office and 
I ve shown dogs for 20 years, and 1 
appreciated your cheerful article about 
dogs and dog shows. So much has 
been written recently about pit bulls 
(American Staffordshire Terriers). The 
vicious, dangerous pit bulls that you 
read about arc bred and trained to be 
that way by people , The pit bulls who 
arc bred to be gentle are gentle. 

Your article puts dogs in a positive 
light where they belong* — as members 
of the family, friends and loyal 
companions. 

Pat Bundy 

Tori ton 

Of all the sickening pictures you 
could have put on the cover of this 
magazine ( Se pte m be r-Octobe r issue), 
this is the most disgusting, I know we 
are becoming a nation of dog worship- 
pers, but dogs were put on this earth to 
be scavengers. We have enough health 
problems without encouraging this. 

Chester Barger 
Purcell 

Living in the fast-paced glamour and 
glitz of Las Vegas often makes me 
forget about the beauty and warmth of 
Oklahoma, Reading Oklahoma TODAY 
is a pleasant reminder. I’m a native of 


Lone Grove, and my friends don’t un- 
derstand my life growing up in Okla- 
homa. In return, 1 share Oklahoma 
TODAY with them to help them learn 
more about Oklahoma. All have com- 
mented about the beautiful photo- 
graphs published. 

I am pleased to be a subscriber and 
want to thank you for bringing my 
most memorable past back to life, 

Ge*Lena Gibson 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


My grandfather came to Oklahoma 
when he was a small boy, and the best 
memories of my childhood w ere listen- 
ing to his thrilling and sometimes 
blood-chilling stories of his early days 
here — like when his brother, age 9, 
was kidnapped and, months later, was 
traded for supplies at a trading post. 

I was delighted to get vour invitation 
to subscribe to Oklahoma TODAY \ to 
hear of our present Oklahoma, as well 
as the past. 

My husband was bom in Indian 
Territory and I missed it by two years. 
So Oklaho m a t s oar state* 

Mrs. J.D. Gray 
Foster 


Being a native Oklahoman, I was so 
impressed with my first copy of Okla- 
homa TODAY that I am ordering sub- 
scriptions for my sister and 
brother-in-laws, who are also from 
Oklahoma. It’s like having the of 
home state right in your living room. 

Bill Clary 
Smyrna, Georgia 


I want you to know how much I 
enjoy your wonderful magazine. I’m 
an Indian far from where 1 was born 
and raised. When 1 get your publica- 
tion, I’m always homesick, 

I ,ona Paramore 
Paradise, California 
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By Kathryn Jenson White 



Wooden soldiers an Pat Jacob's mainstay % but he also creates doctors, astronauts and most 
recently , jockeys. Each 7 -inch figure is sanded (and sanded and sanded ) by hand . 


S ay “Christmas” and a slide 
show of indelible images 
goes clicking through most 
minds: the Christ child 
sweetly sleeping in his humble man- 
ger, Santa Claus dodging sparkling 
stars as he and his team of reindeer fly 
through the sharp winter night and, of 
course, rhe toy soldier who comes to 

life each December in countless pro- 
ductions of “The Nutcracker Suite*” 
And like that toy soldier, the child in 
all of us lives again each Christmas. 

Patrick Jacobs, Norman wood sculp- 
tor, helps that rebirth along every year 
for the 1(H) people who have reserved 
members of his annual platoon of 
charming, 7-inch-tall wooden soldiers. 
The troops make up a limited edition 
that has been sold out for 10 years 
now. Almost 100 people other than 
those who are on the rc served list arc 
on a waiting list, hoping one of the 
fortunate 100 will give up his or her 
number. That's not a strong possibili- 
ty, though, according to Patrick, since 
many collectors of his work have al- 
ready included their Christmas soldier 
numbers in their wills. 

The popularity of his little wooden 
figures and their impressive apprecia- 
tion in value surprise Patrick as much 
as anyone. 

“When I was a little boy,” he says, 
“the teacher would send me home 
from school with notes saying 'Please 
work with this child. When he crayons, 
he gets out of the line. He can't paint, 
and he has no artistic ability 7 / l re- 
signed myself to the fact that I had 
none, I went through life thinking, 1 


wish I could do that/ but I couldn't,” 
One adult November, though, as 
Christmas approached, memories of a 
wooden soldier his mother used to 
bring out each holiday season and set 
on their mantel began to haunt Pat- 
rick, Convinced though he was of his 
own inferior artistic ability, he decided 


on a whim to try to recreate that 
soldier, 

“I went into the garage and picked 
up a piece of white pine that had been 
the stick on a campaign poster,” he 
remembers. “Where they'd nailed the 
cardboard on top and bottom, I cut. 
People say now, ‘Why did you choose 
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to make them 7 inches? 1 They’d love 
to hear some fantastic ston about di- 
mension and proportion, but the truth 
is the first piece of wood had small nail 
holes with 7 inches between them," 

Patrick still has that much-loved first 
soldier, of course, even though he 
laughs as he points out the crudity of 
the work compared to that in the hun- 
dreds that have marched into being 
since then. 

‘''Phis guy does look just like the 
one I had as a child. See how crude he 
is? His uniform straps don’t cross at the 
shoulders and his sword doesn’t even 
have a handle; it's just the blade, I 
rough cut him with a little handsaw 
and painted him with my son's model 
airplane paint, 1 ’ Patrick says* 

Now Patrick’s process is much more 
sophisticated and the product shows it. 

“I probably spend about three and a 
half hours on each one,” he explains, 
“but from start to finish for a figure is 
almost two months because of the long 
drying time between each coat of 
paint. 

“After cutting the shape* 1 sand and 
sand and sand the wood by hand* 1 
can a use a machine because I can’t get 
around the curves with it. When he’s 
really smooth and soft, I coat him with 
a vinyl sanding sealer. That makes the 
smallest splinters of wood stand up so I 
can take a buffing doth and hand rub 
each one until they're as smooth as 
glass. Then I put on three coats of 
white, waiting a week between each 
for dry ing. The three coats give the 
color coats depth and a never-ending 
shine, I put the colors on one at a time 
and let each of those dry a week* too.” 

The 1988 soldier is Patrick’s 12th, 
and the creator will distribute his cre- 
ation to collectors from all over the 
country' at his annual Christmas open 
house in mid -December. This year’s 
figure will be a French or British drum- 
mer boy who, like the 1 1 before him, 
will hail from the Napoleonic era and 
have some de-in with Christmas either 
through the color of his uniform or 
historical fact. 

Joining the 100 magical military fig- 


ures in Patrick’s studio this year as in 
years past will be similarly sized doc- 
tors, symphony players, astronauts and 
now jockeys as Norman’s own Gepetto 
works furiously to complete the pri- 
vately commissioned sets he does in 
addition to his own annual Christmas 
soldier. 

They ’ 1 1 be j o i n e d as we 1 1 by Patrick \s 
annual set, which he usually limits to 


Convinced 
though he was of 
his own inferior 
artistic ability , 
Patrick decided 
on a whim to try 
to recreate that 
long-ago soldier. 


100 as he does the Christmas soldiers. 
In the last three years he’s done Napo- 
leon’s Cavalry , Lancers and Marshalls 
in sets of five figures. This year his 
“set” will actually be a single figure: 
Napoleon, himself, Patrick will do 500 
of the infamous emperor. 

Patrick’s first commission was for 
the State of Oklahoma in 1972, when 
officials asked him to produce a Bicen- 
tennial group of 10 American, British 
and French soldiers in Revolutionary 
War regalia. One of that set now re- 
sides in the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Smithsonian isn’t the only illus- 
trious residence for Patrick’s work: the 
homes of President Ronald Reagan 
and England’s Queen Elizabeth II also 
contain H.M.S, by Patrick originals. 
The State of Oklahoma commissioned 
a single cowboy for the Diamond Jubi- 
lee and gave one to Reagan. The Pres- 
ident personally called to thank the 
artist* 

The figure owned by the queen is, 
Patrick admits, his own favorite* This 
Norman-made wooden Beefeater 
came to stand guard at Buckingham 
Palace because a Marine Corps general 


who was much taken with a set Patrick 
had done for the thorps asked him to 
do a Beefeater. He presented it to the 
Queen at a 1977 military ball celebrat- 
ing her 25th year on the throne* 

The Beefeater seemed a natural for 
Patrick, but when astronauts Charlie 
Dry and Dick Cordon first approached 
Patrick about doing a set of astronauts, 
Patrick refused. 

“They showed me pictures and I 
said 'That’s just not my style,’ ” he 
remembers. “After about a year, 
though, Charlie brought me a sketch 
that convinced me I could do them. 
The first 100 sets came out last year, 
and the second 100 will be out soon,” 
Patrick is doing an unprecedented 
1,000 sets of the space explorers. 

As has happened time and again to 
Patrick, this set inspired an idea for 
another in someone who saw it* An 
Oklahoma City horse breeder looked 
at Patrick’s astronauts and saw jockeys. 
She called jockey Willie Shoemaker in 
California and he sent his manager to 
Norman to see what she was so excited 
about* He left so impressed that Shoe- 
maker himself rode into Oklahoma 
soon after and cemented a deal for 
Patrick ro craft figures representing the 
jockeys who have won racing’s Triple 
Crown. Only 11 men have stepped 
into the winner’s circle at the Ken- 
tucky Derby, the Belmont Stakes and 
the Preakness in the same year* 

Like his figures, Patrick must 
march, race and fly through each day 
to keep up with the ever-growing de- 
mand for his whimsical creations. 

“I’m working like crazy, but it’s a 
labor of love,” he says* “I don’t take 
vacations or even let up; we’re talking 
about thousands of figures here. Many 
nights I’ll work until three in the 
morning, go home to sleep for four or 
five hours, come back, put on a pot of 
coffee and work again,” S3 


Have a nominee for 11 1 Uncommon Common 
Folk 7* Write to Kathryn do Oklahoma 
TODAY, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma 
City , OK 73/53 * 


November- December 
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Marge Murray’s 
Famous Pound Cake 

By Moridel Allinder 



T he story of Marge j 
Murray's famous | 
pound cake lacks a | 
few classic ele- i 
ments. Marge doesn't really like 
to cook, for example. And she 
doesn't think she is all that good 
at it either. 

Marge insists she is no gour- 
met, “We had a meat and pota- 
toes way of life" is the way she 
describes her days raising two 
children in Duncan. Perhaps 
that no-nonsense attitude comes 
through in her cakes, because 
people seem to be wild about 
them. Her coast-to-coast clien- 
tele have for 15 years kept 
Marge, her 14 bundt pans, three 
o ve ns a n d Ini re d P a rce I Se rv ice 
hopping. 

Marge’s ties to pound cake go 
back to the days when she and 
her mother, Pluma Gentry, 
used to scramble up different 
recipes looking for the ideal 
pound cake. It was just some- 
thing fun to do. 

In 1973, after years of making 
pound cakes for local bake sales 
and fund-raisers. Marge got seri- 
ous about her cakes and started 
a mail-order business that now 
spans the country, A recent order came 
from Juneau, Alaska, from a woman 
who read about her cakes in a book 
called Food Finds: America's Best Load 
Foods and the People Who Produce Them . 


relations person worth her salt 
does— spread the word in the 
right places. 

In her case the right place was 
Amy Vanderbilt’s eciquette col- 
umn and newsletter. 

Marge sent a cake to Vander- 
bilt along with a note asking her 
to “evaluate it" for possible 
mention in a column. It was a 
stroke of genius. Vanderbilt 
loved the cake, served it to com- 
pany, ordered more, wrote 
about it in her etiquette column 
and newsletter and began corre- 
sponding regularly with Marge. 

As she wrote in a 1972 letter 
to Marge: “l served your cake to 
eight guests last week and it was 
a sensational success, . .En- 
closed is my check for one cake 
to go to Mrs. Edward Downe, 
834 Fifth Avenue. . 

Mrs. Downe was the owner 
of Ladies Home Journal. And so 
began Marge's success story, 

“I was surprised at what it 
became," says Marge, who is 74 
years old and has lived all her 
life in the Duncan area. “I’ve 
had mv pound cakes go to some 
pretty important places." 

One was Bon Appetit maga- 
zine, where an article about Marge's 
cake appeared in October 1978. The 
article raved about her “most delecta- 
ble pound cake . . . a unique light- 
colored cake of classic simplicity," 


, Marge Murray has elevated pound cake baking to an art . 


From the start Marge had a knack 
for publicity. She was canny enough to 
know you can't bake the world's great- 
est pound cake without telling people 
about it. So she did what any public 
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The article generated 700 pound 
cake orders in one month, and Marge 
went into overdrive to get them all 
done* She baked as many as 30 cakes a 
day, each one mixed individually the 
way Marge insists on doing it* 

Marge and her husband Eric, a re- 
tired pharmacist, live about five miles 
west of Duncan on 60 acres overlook- 
ing the Wichita Mountains by day and 
the lights of Lawton by night. Behind 
their home is Marge's “cake house,” a 
little cedar structure with white trim. 

There, early in the mornings. Marge 
bakes her cakes. The sweet smell of 
baking pound cake batter hangs in the 
air in the cake house, even on a day 
when no baking has been done* 

In the past two years, since Marge 
broke her hip and her husband had a 
stroke, she has cut back on making 
pound cakes. She no longer sends a 
customer mailing every September, 
which one year generated Thanksgjv- 
ing-Chriscmas holiday orders of nearly 
2,100 cakes. She no longer accepts or- 
ders in December, when the bulk of 
her business used to occur* She cuts 
off orders on November 30 and doesn't 
resume them until January 1. It is her 
wav of keeping pound cake from 
swamping her life* 

“At one point I was up to making 30 
a day/* says Marge, who had more 
than 500 regular customers, including 
corporate clients who ordered cakes by 
the dozen to give as gifts. “I had to 
reassess. It got co be too much. The 
last year 1 baked in December, my 
feet and ankles swelled* I had to get 
where I could handle it or quit.” 
Even without advertising, orders 
keep rolling in* Some are from the old 
gang, still loyal and hungry after all 
these years. Others are from newcom- 
ers who have found her cake men- 
tioned in books* 

In addition to the book Food Finds , 
Marge's pound cake is featured in Vte 
American Mail-Order Gourmet and The 
Great Mail Order Bazaar 

Marge decided years ago that she 
didn't want to be the Mrs* Fields of 
pound cake. She didn't want a big 


company* She just wanted a project 
with a little entrepreneurial punch be- 
hind it. About two years ago a compa- 
ny in Texas approached Marge about 
buying her recipe and mailing list* She 
turned down the offer. 

“If there comes a time when I can't 
handle it on my own. I'll just quit/* 
she says. “I'm a cottage industry. I like 
it that way. It's not computerized. It 
has what I call the personal touch,” 
Marge figures she earns about $6 a 
cake, and she can make three to four 
cakes an hour. She started her business 

Another letter , 
postmarked in 
New York City , 
was addressed 
simply to the 
maker of “ the best 
pound cake in the 
world , Duncan , 
OklaT 


charging $8.50 a cake, including ship- 
ping* Now they are $12*95* No cakes 
are kept in stock in a freezer, (Though 
Marge sometimes resorts to freezing 
the cakes she keeps for herself, “so I'll 
leave them alone.”) All cake orders are 
mailed within one day of baking* 
Marge's packaging is simple. Each 
pound cake is covered with plastic 
wrap and aluminum foil* They are 
shipped in plain white boxes* 

“[ never have used fancy boxes,” 
she says* “I'd rather put the money in 
the cake,” 

The ingredients in Marge's cakes 
are simple: eggs, sugar, flour, butter- 
milk, soda and pure extracts. She 
won't say what extracts she uses to get 
the pleasant taste that seems like part 
vanilla, part almond, part lemon. 
Something has to be kept a secret, 
after all* 

Marge prefers her cake coasted and 
spread with orange marmalade. Others 


like it plain or with fresh fruit. Even 
people who are lukewarm about pound 
cake seem to like it, she says, 

“Some people won't eat pound cake 
because they say it sits heavy on your 
stomach* This one is different* I fold 
in the egg whites fora lighter texture.” 

Marge keeps a folder filled with let- 
ters — fan mail, actually— all of which 
she calls “a bit flowery/’ There arc 
letters from Houston, New York City, 
Los Angeles and Artesia, New Mexi- 
co, to name a few* 

All of them are love letters to a cake. 
One woman has a standing order for 
one pound cake a month. Another 
wrote and says: “Thought you would 
like to know that my friends both say 
that your pound cake is the best they 
have ever eaten. As both are senior 
citizens, they should know!” Another 
letter, postmarked in New York City' 
and perhaps the ultimate compliment 
for any cook, was addressed simply to 
the maker of “the best pound cake in 
the world, Duncan, Okla." 

Marge writes back to most of these 
customers on her letterhead stationery, 
which has a drawing on it of a pound 
cake wearing a county fair ribbon* IT is 
constant coming and going of letters is 
something warm and old-fashioned in 
a telephone and credit card generation* 
There is a network of women bound 
by the letters housed in Marge's desk 
drawer. 

“These are people I’ve been selling 
to for years," she says, “They're like 
family* We know about each other's 
lives*” 


Maridel A1 Tinder is a Tulsa-based 
writer who contributes frequently to 
Oklahoma TODAY* 


To order a pound cake, write to 
Marge Murray at Route 1, Box 
164-A, Duncan QK 73533* Each 
cake weighs three pounds, senes 
at least 10 people generously and 
costs $12*95, postpaid* Allow two 
weeks for delivery'. 


November- December 1988 
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he best-kept little secret 
in Oklahoma is the Pol- 
lard Theatre in Guthrie, 
It has the only profession- 
al theater company be- 
tween Dallas and Kansas 
City performing year round. Yet most 
Oklahomans are still unaware of the 
live drama in Guthrie. 

The 17-mcmber company began its 
second season September 9 with the 
musical, “Anything Goes,” having 
closed its premier season only on Au- 
gust 27 with the final performance of 
“Sec How They Run,” a British farce. 
And coming up November 2 6- Decern- 


By Junetto Davis 

ber 23 is a repeat of “A Territorial 
Christmas Carol, 1 ’ an adaptation of 
Charles Dickens’ “A Christmas 
Carol,” 

It’s not surprising that so few people 
are aware of the Pollard. Many Okla- 
homans are unaware of Guthrie, the 
territorial and first state capital. Charles 
Suggs II, producing director of the Pol- 
lard, grew up in Norman and had nev- 
er been to Guthrie until he 
interviewed for his position in 1986. 

Guthrie, of course, went into de- 
cline when it lost the state capital to 
Oklahoma City in 1910, and Oklaho- 
mans forgot it. However, with the for- 


mation of the Logan County Historical 
Society in 1974, Guthrie began to 
awaken from its 60-year sleep. 

To recreate itself, Guthrie restored 
historic buildings and set out to be- 
come a tourist attraction, as w T el) as a 
national historic place. But first, it had 
to change attitudes about Guthrie, 

In 1981 Guthrie organized an arts 
and humanities council. In 1982 it be- 
gan a seven -event Fine Arts Series, 
including the New York City Opera, 
St. Louis Symphony, Victor Borgc and 
Henry 1 Mancini. It drew audiences 
from Oklahoma City' and beyond. But 
something else was needed, recalls 
Don Coffin, president of the Guthrie 
Arts and Humanities Council. 

And that was live theater. So they 
w'ent for it. They got a federal grant, as 
well as foundation, private and public 
funding. They acquired the old Melba 
movie building, which had a history in 
vaudeville, but it was unsuited for live 
theater. It needed a bigger stage and a 
fly system for curtains. It took three 
bids to find a contractor to do it for 
available funds. 

They needed a director, someone 
who could advise them during con- 
struction. Suggs, who wasn’t in the job 
market, says he was shocked w r hen he 
heard about their plans, “Beginning a 
theater is tough and expensive,” he 
says. When theater groups fail and 
leave unpaid bills behind, “it leaves a 
bad taste in everyone’s mouth.” 

Suggs, who has Broadway and off- 
B road way e xpe ri e n ce , ofife re d to spen d 
a day w'ith the planning group “so they 
could pick my brain,” He went to 



Jim Choate (left) and James Ong {right} in il A Territorial Christmas Carol, " adapted from 
Dkktns ' classic “A Christmas Carol, ” in the Pollard version, Scrooge swindles homesteaders. 
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Guthrie ro convince the group they 
couldn’t make a go of it, but in the 
end, they convinced him they could. 
“For every question 1 asked, they had 
the right answer. At the end of the 
day, I said, ‘hmmm, do you need a 
director?’ ” 

Construction ran 24 days Jare, and 
there was an incredible rush to get 
ready for “Guys and Dolls, 1 ’ the Pol- 
lard's first production, which opened 
October 2, 1987, in a $500,000 facility 
to a capacity house of 250. That was 
the only time during the first season 
that the house sold out. 

It took a lot longer for all this to 
happen than it has to tell it. To make 
Suggs’ first-year budget of $415,000, 
Coffin asked help from the Oklahoma 
Legislature and Langston University, 
which picked up Suggs’ salary , 

Suggs recruited actors in New York, 
Oklahoma City and at a theater confer- 
ence in Fort Worth, where 250 audi- 
tioned, He couldn’t offer a lot of 
money, but it would be steady work 
for a year. And for actors, that’s not 
bad. Some would get part-time jobs to 
make ends meet. 

At the Pollard, everybody is an ac- 
tor- — and more. He or she may also run 
the scene shop, box office, lights, cur- 
tains, sound, property 1 , costumes — and 
do laundry between performances. 

“It’s 10 times the experience they'd 
get anywhere else,” Suggs says. 
“There were 200 performances the 
first year, and everybody was involved 
in at least 200 of them,” 

Suzanne Prueter ran the spotlight 
for “Guys and Dolls,” played a lead in 
“Morning’s at Seven,” ran the light 
board for “A Territorial Christmas Car- 
ol." and has stage managed, worked in 
the scene shop and on promotion. 

Rebecca Wooldridge sets up and 
runs the box office. And while she was 
taking care of a customer, there to pick 
up 27 tickets for a church group, the 
musical director of “Little Mary Sun- 
shine” poked his head in the door and 
said, “We need to have you sing.” But 
Rebecca, the lead in the show, told 
him she couldn’t leave the box office 


until someone relieved her. 

Renee Reeves, an Oklahoman with 
a new master of fine arts from Illinois 
State, had not planned to return to 
Oklahoma after her 1987 graduation. 
But her father had a terminal illness, 
and she came home. Somebody told 
her about the Pollard, She auditioned 
and joined the company. 

Suggs lured Michael James, a former 
student from the University of Oklaho- 
ma, home after 12 years with the Dal- 
las ballet, 

James, the costumer, cuts and sews 
95 percent of what the actresses wear 
on stage and 40 percent of what the 
men wear. He built % costumes for 
“Guys and Dolls,” built and beaded 
64 women’s costumes for “Sophisticat- 
ed Ladies.” Few of his designs can be 
used twice. 

Beth Flynn, 23, found her way from 
historic Boston to historic Guthrie, but 
there was no culture shock. She finds 
Guthrie and the Pollard a comfortable 
place to be right now. But she doesn’t 
want to get too comfortable. If she 
does, she’s might never leave. 

Russell Webster and James Ong 
grew up in Oklahoma and have done 
community theater. Webster now 
moonlights in “Adventures with Aria,” 
on Channel 43. He’s learned shop- 
work, building sets by day and per- 
forming at night. Ong, formerly with 
Norman’s Street Players Theatre, 
finds the Pollard an interesting exper- 
ience in professional theater in a town 
that is a classic piece of Americana. 
He’ll stay. 

There arc nine plays per season, and 
each is performed five weeks. Run- 
ning a show five weeks, while rehears- 
ing and getting ready to stage another 
with only one week’s turnaround can 
both frazzle and excite, says Donna 
Dickson, production coordinator, “But 
five minutes in front of an opening- 
night audience, and the spark comes 
back for the actors,” she says. 

Ticker sales are right in line with 
Suggs’ projections- — still low r . But for a 
theater to spring full-blown into pro- 
duction and survive for even a year is 


nothing short of a miracle, he says. 

Even so, it’s disheartening for the 
actors, knowing how much they've put 
into a performance and how few peo- 
ple arc in the audience. 

Bur once the secret is out, well, that 
will change. !E 


Janetta Davis is a Sonnan -based 
freelance writer and a recently retired 
professor of journalism at the l 'niversity 
of Oklahoma. 


Charles Suggs says that 5 per- 
cent of Oklahomans are theatergo- 
ers, and he’d be happy to attract 1 
percent to the Pollard, at 120 W. 
Harrison in Guthrie’s historic 
downtown area. 

“Steel Magnolias," a play based 
on the relationships between six 
women in a Louisiana beauty 
shop, will run through November 
12. The play was a smash on 
Broadway, and a movie is already 
in the works, Suggs says. 

Regular performances are sched- 
uled for Thursday* Friday and Sat- 
urday evenings at 8 p.m, and on 
Sunday afternoons at 3 p.m. 

The group will stage 21 perfor- 
mances of “A Territorial Christmas 
Carol,” beginning on November 
26. The troupe will add Saturday 
matinees and additional Monday 
and Tuesday evening perfor- 
mances through December 3. 

Ticket prices are $12,50 for mu- 
sicals: $10 for non-musicals: $9 for 
senior citizens and $8 for students. 
The box office is open from 10:30 
a.m. to 7 p.m. Tuesday through 
Sunday. To order tickets, call 
(405) 282-2800. 

An overnight package that in- 
cludes lodging at the Harrison 
House, a bed-and-breakfast inn 
next door, dinner at the Sand Plum 
restaurant across the street and 
theater tickets costs $140 to $150 
per couple. 

For more information, call (405) 
282-2802. 
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StoneLionlnn 


T ime has improved many 
things, bur Christmas isn't 
one of them. In December 
even those of us born in 
the era of revolving alumi- 
num trees long for a holiday season as 
picturesque as a Currier and Ives 
engraving. 

A weekend in Guthrie can go a long 
way toward satisfying those urges, es- 
pecially at the Stone Lion Inn, a state- 
ly three-story house filled with glowing 
woodwork and comfortably worn an- 
tiques. And, during the holidays, all 
the trappings of a Victorian Christmas: 
a ceiling-high tree, poinsetcias in the 
parlor and a fragrant country kitchen. 
There’s even a goose wandering in the 
yard. 

The house is the former residence 


The formal parlor is the cozy heart of the Stow l Ton Inn. furnished with an 1861 square grand piano. 200 -year-old carved lions head chairs and 
red velvet sofas. Glowing candles ; a crackling fire and a ceiling-high tree make guests feel as if they ’ve stepped into a Victorian postcard. 




By Barbara Palmer 

ofW.E, Houghton, who came to Okla- 
homa during the 1889 Land Run and 
prospered in Guthrie, selling motor 
cars and groceries and operating a cot- 
ton gin. Built in 1907, the house was 
once a model of prairie affluence, with 
a third -floor ballroom, leaded glass 
doors and three fireplaces. But the 
house faded when the state capitol 
moved to Oklahoma City-. By the time 
Becky Luker discovered it, successive 
owners had carved it into apartments, 
used it as a funeral home and finally 
abandoned it. 

Luker, who owned two bed and 
breakfast inns and an art gallery in her 
hometown Santa Fe, moved to Guth- 
rie in 1986, She was drawn, she says, 
by the red-brick blocks of preserved 
buildings downtown, the historic 


neighborhoods and a feeling of small- 
town innocence. 

“There’s something so fresh about 
Guthrie," Luker says, “It reminds me 
of what Santa Fe was like when I was 
growing up," 

To convert the house to an inn, 
Luker worked with a crew of 20 for 
almost two months. Under layers of 
dust and 80-year-old tung oil, much of 
the original woodwork was intact. The 
original light fixtures still hung in 
many rooms, Luker added seven bath- 
rooms to the house so each of the four 
suites and the two rooms have private 
bathrooms and showers* 

Luker filled the house with antiques 
and Southwestern prints and watercol- 
ors she brought from Santa Fe, dedi- 
cating each of the guest rooms to 



pioneer women who made contribu- 
tions to the development of 
Oklahoma. 

Some are quite proper, like the gen- 
teel Wedding Suite, where Mrs. 
Houghton gave birth to six new Okla- 
homans to add to the census. Next 
door is the Kentucky Daisy suite, ded- 
icated to Nanitta Daisy, who made the 
1889 Run by train from Kansas. Along 
the way she reportedly charmed a con- 
ductor into letting her ride the cow- 
catcher. She jumped off the train south 
of Guthrie and lacking a claim stake, 
she wrote, “This is my claim" on her 
petticoat and draped it over a bush. 
Four days later, at the first Guthrie 
Council meeting, Daisy demanded 
that starting up schools should be the 
first order of business. 

More subjective are the contribu- 
tions of the “good ol girls" to whom 
Luker dedicated the Bordello Suite. 
“Some of the first settlers who came 
here, well, they weren’t exactly the 
creme de la creme'' says Luker. 

The airy suite, complete with a sun 
porch with windows on three sides, is 
furnished in antique wicker. 'ITiat and 
a huge clawfooted bathtub make it the 
most asked-for suite in the inn. 

It is one of Luker's decorating 
strengths that when faced with a 
choice between authenticity and 
whimsy, she goes with whimsy. A por- 
trait of James Dean hangs on the wall 
of the Kentucky Daisy suite, and if 
you stay in the room dedicated to cow- 
girl Lucille Mulhall, you can hang your 
handbag on a leather saddle. 

The delights at the Stone Lion Inn 
aren't all historical, of course. The 
meals Luker prepares using recipes 
she learned from her New Mexico 
grandmother are gracious and memora- 
ble. Breakfast is included in the room 
rate, and lunch and dinner are avail- 
able by reservation. 

A candlelight dinner, served in front 
of the fire in the parlor or in the dining 
room, is seven courses and two hours 
long. A typical holiday dinner starts 
with steamed artichokes with butter, 
followed by a creamy green chile 


bisque. A chopped Romano salad with 
a cheese-stuffed croissant is followed 
by roasted (x)rnish hens rubbed with 
tarragon and served with wild rice and 
sugar snap peas. Dessert is a decadent 
slice of amaretto cheese cake. 

After dinner you may swear not to 
overindulge again, not soon, anyway. 
Your resolve doesn’t stand a chance at 
breakfast, a parade that includes green 
chile quiche, sausage, berry shortcake 
served with whipped cream and mm, 
baskets of muffins, sliced canteloupe, 
gourmet coffee and tea. 

There are no televisions in the 
rooms and Luker places novels, not 
telephones, on the nightstands. “Peo- 
ple come here to relax, to get away 
from the kids and the telephone," she 
says. Guests find scented candles and 
bath salts in the rooms, along with 
bathrobes as thick and irresistible as 
quicksand. 

The food and comfortable surround- 
ings may tempt you to spend the day 
in the parlor in front of the fire, dip- 
ping into the well-stocked bookcases. 
But downtown Guthrie is only a few 
blocks away, and from Thanksgiving 
to December 31, it’s decked out in 
lights and greenery for the Territorial 
Christmas Celebration. During the 
month-long festival celebrating historic 
Christmas traditions the town hosts 
chorales, programs, parades and tours. 
Young boys in short pants hawk news- 
papers, hot peanuts and popcorn on 
the street corners. A community 
Christmas tree in the lobby of the Pol- 
lard theatre is strung w ith paper gar- 
lands, cornucopias and paper fans and 
over at the old Carnegie Library', adja- 
cent to the Territorial Museum, elabo- 
rate candy castles are on display. 
Walking tours leave the State Capitol 
Publishing Museum every Sunday af- 
ternoon, or you can tour the dow ntown 
from the back of a horsedrawn 
carriage. 

Even Christmas shopping is leisure- 
ly in Guthrie, either at the Victor Mall 
or down the street at Miss Lizzie’s 
Bordello, 17 shops housed in a build- 
ing converted from a territorial bawdy 


house. A cooperative of Oklahoma 
businesswomen ( respectable , they like 
to point out) have filled the shops with 
antiques and collectibles, crafts, gift 
items and one-of-a-kind clothing. Re- 
gional cookbooks stock the shelves of a 
shop named “The Second Oldest 
Profession." 

As night falls the miles of Christmas 
lights that outline the downtown blink 
on, and candles appear in the w indows 
of the Victorian houses. In the eve- 
ning, watch a prairie version of “A 
Christmas Carol,’’ at the Pollard The- 
atre or stop by the Blue Bell bar and 
restaurant to listen to jazz or acoustic 
guitar. Cinema cowboy Tom Mix was 
the bartender here before statehood, 
beneath the same stained glass 
windows. 

“You’re walking on the same floor 
where Tom Mix walked," says owner 
Mark Cochran. 

And when you walk along the 
streets in Guthrie and across the pol- 
ished floors of the Stone Lion Inn, it's 
like stepping into the past. !E 


To get to the Stone Lion Inn, 
take Exit 157 from 1-35. In down- 
town Guthrie, S.H. 33 becomes 
Noble Avenue. Continue west to 
10th Street and turn right. The inn 
is at 1016 E. Warner, one block 
north. 

Rates are $40 per night for a 
single room or $90 for a suite. 
From Sunday to Thursday, all 
suites are $40 per night. Breakfast 
is included in the room rate and 
dinner, by reservation, is $15 per 
person. For reservations call (405) 
282-0012 or write: Becky Luker, 
1016 W. Warner, Guthrie, OK 
73044. 

Other recommended bed and 
breakfast inns in Oklahoma arc 
Robin’s Nest, Tulsa, (918) 446- 
8700; the Graham-Carroll House, 
Muskogee, (918) 683-0100; the 
Harrison House, Guthrie, (405) 
282-1000; and the Clayton Country' 
Inn, Clayton, (918) 569-4165. 
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Oklahoma is a prime habitat for 
birdwatchers of even feather. 


By Scott and Linda Shalaway 


he sdssor-tailed flycatch- 
ers have all flown south. 
So have the paimed bunt- 
ings* warblers, vircos, tan- 
agers, purple martins and 
all those other birds that 
brighten summer landscapes. 

Yet sweeping down the plains in 
their wake come many northern spe- 
cies that vs ill winter here' — or just 
spend some time on their flight south, 
blocks of migrating sandhill cranes, 
ducks and Canada geese rest and feed 
on Oklahoma's lakes and fields. Bald 
eagles, red- tailed and rough-legged 
hawks and northern harriers soar high 
on winter winds. 

Juntos, white-throated and white- 
crowned sparrows, Harris’ sparrows 
and purple finches visit backyard feed- 
ers where they compete with the ever- 
present goldfinches, chickadees, blue 
jays and cardinals. The bluebirds are 
still here, and four species of the elu- 
sive longspurs have invaded Oklahoma 
grasslands. 

Winter is a whole new season for 
those who love to watch birds. ' Thou- 
sands of Oklahomans of all ages and 
walks of life call themselves birders, 
and each goes about it in Ins or her 
own way. Some wait for birds to visit 
backyard feeders or bird boxes, while 
others pursue their quarry on hikes 
rhrough nature centers, parks or vvild- 


CoUege students pursue birds in the 
M (Curtain County Wilderness Area. 


life refuges, There are those who en- 
joy the solitude of birding alone, and 
many more who prefer the companion- 
ship of fellow birders on organized 
field trips. 

( 'old feet and early winter Storms 
don't daunt birders throughout the 
state who participate in Christmas Hi rd 
counts, Ina Brown of Klk City thinks 
nothing of getting up at 4 a.m. to take 
fellow birders to ancient “booming 
grounds" where lesser prairie chickens 
perform their dawn mating dance. 
John Couch of Stillwater braves winter 
winds counting bald eagles on Key- 
stone Reservoir. Bruce Stewart of Fitz- 
tovvn wades waist-deep in tall weeds to 
find bird nests. Shawn Tukikawa of 
Tulsa takes rime almost every day to 
teach 2-year-old daughter Kirni how to 
spot and identify birds. 

These are a few of the Oklahomans 
who seriously love birds — love finding, 
feeding, watching, sheltering, study- 
ing and helping to preserve them, all 
year long. 

“Birding implies more active partici- 
pation than bird watching." explains 
Stillwater attorney and avid birder 
John Couch. “The birder likes to go 
out in the field and check different 
habitats, look for specific birds, listen 
for calls and make squeaks to cal! the 
birds in.“ 

Cxjuch first became interested in 
birds when his neighbor, Florence 
Wass, invited him to a Pavnc County 
Audubon Society meeting in 1974. 
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American \ l hire Pelicans . which spend winters on the Gulf Coast and summers on the W est Coast . pass through Oklahoma in early fall and spring. 
Uke these photographed on Grand l /ike. the birds an most often found in the eastern part of the state, when then an / non lakes. 


Now he birds every chance he gets. 
And like most avid birders, he even 
plans “birding stops" on family trips. 
Daughter Cara, 9, is beginning to show 
her Dad’s enthusiasm. 

“Now she’s asking for her own pair 
of binoculars," says Couch. 

Phil Caskey was a kid, too, when he 
became interested in birds. 

“I became hooked in cub scouts," 
says Caskey, now a sixth-grade science 
teacher in Stillwater. “My den mother 
was Margarite Baumgartner." 

That explains it. Drs. Margarite and 
Fred Baumgartner are nationally prom- 
inent ornithologists who have had a 
tremendous influence on Oklahoma 
birders. “Retired" now and running a 
nature school and sanctuary in Jay, the 
Baumgartners recently completed writ- 
ing Oklahoma Bird life. This book, to be 
published by the University of Oklaho- 
ma Press, describes the distribution 
and ecology of the state’s birds. 

Caskey recalls his early birding ad- 
ventures with the Baumgartners. 

“We had a nest of red-tailed hawks 


on our farm, and the Baumgartners 
wanted to band them. So we cub 
scouts climbed up and down that tree, 
bringing those babies down and put- 

Beginning birders 
needn't feel shy or 
self-conscious. 

Most experienced 
birders are only 
too happy to tutor 
a beginner. 


ting them back again while the mother 
soared overhead, screaming." 

The scouts later learned the fate of 
some of those hawks from people who 
found the bands. 

“Environmental issues take on a 
new light when you become involved 
in something like this," says Caskey, 
noting how birding encourages envi- 
ronmental and ecological awareness. 


More recently the “sport" of birding 
has taken on a competitive nature with 
formally organized birdathons. The 
object is to count the most species in a 
specified time period — usually 24 
hours. 

In 1987 the Payne County Audubon 
Society won first place in an eight-state 
competition. Elaine Stebler organized 
the effort, which resulted in 144 spon- 
sors, 121 species counted in 24 hours 
and $1,117 raised for environmental 
causes. Stebler and fellow teammates 
Florence Wass and John Couch earned 
plaques for counting the most species. 

“We were out from sunup to sun- 
down," recalls Stebler, a laboratory 
technologist in water quality. “Then 
that night I went out to listen for 
owls." (A bird is counted if positively 
identified by sight or sound.) 

Oklahoma’s birders — beginners or 
otherwise — live in a prime habitat for 
finding birds during any season. 

Since nearly half of the 800 North 
American species live in or visit Okla- 
homa, the state rates among the best 
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for birding. It sirs right in the middle 
of the Central Flyway, one of four cor- 
ridors traveled by migrating waterfowl. 
Ducks and geese fly north and south 
along these routes. 

But the real drawing card for birds is 
the state's geographical diversity, 
Oklahoma's boundaries encompass vir- 
tually every North American habitat 
except alpine tundra and coastal water- 
way, East meets west in a state that is 
one of the nation's most biologically 
and geographically diverse. And many 
different habitats mean many different 
kinds of birds. 

Habitats include deciduous forests 
in the northeast, pine forests and 
wooded swamps in the southeast, the 
central cross timbers, where blackjack 
and post oaks mix with prairies, desert- 
like conditions of the southwest, west- 
ern shortgrass prairies, tallgrass prairies 
in the northcencraf area, mesas and 
even ponderosa pines in the extreme 
western panhandle. Geographical “is- 
lands," such as Red Rock Canyon or 
the Arbuckle Mountains and the Wich- 
ita Mountains, offer conditions drasti- 
cally different from the surrounding 
habitat. 

Each different habitat attracts cer- 
tain kinds of birds. Also, the state's 
numerous lakes and waterways attract 
different species of water birds. And 
then there are those occasional rarities, 
like the trumpeter swans that showed 
up in 1985 in a wheat field along the 
Cimarron River near Yale. They had 
been banded in Minnesota, where 
they are being reintroduced, and were 
traveling south for winter. 

The payoffs of birding — enjoying 
the outdoors, the thrill of the hunt, the 
challenge of identifying unknowns, 
closeup looks at beautiful and complex 
creatures, the companionship of inter- 
esting people — outnumber the invest- 
ments. All the beginning birder needs 
are a good field guide (two good ones 
are National Geograph icVs Birds of 
North America or Golden Press' field 
guide of the same title), a pair of bin- 
oculars (cost ranges from $40 to $1 ,000) 
and patience. 


The challenge to beginners is learn- 
ing to identify these many different 
birds, ft takes practice and luck, since 
birds rarely sit still long enough for a 
good look. 

But there is a strategy. Bird identifi- 
cation is a systematic process of obser- 
vation and comparison. Here are a few 
rips to beginners for sharpening your 
observation skills and learning how to 
gather clues. 

First, note a bird's size and color. Is 
it as small as a sparrow, medium-sized. 


like a robin, or larger than a crow'? 
When describing size, use a reference 
point, “A cardinal-sized bird" is much 
more specific than “a big bird." 

As far as color, look for the overall 
color of breast, back and head. Sup- 
pose you flush a small bird with a bril- 
liant red belly, fluorescent green back 
and dark blue head. Flip through your 
field guide or describe it to any experi- 
enced birder, and you'll learn you've 
seen a male painted bunting. 

But many birds are not so easy to 



Red-bellied woodpeckers tm found m low-lying woodland arms all across the state. Look for 
black-and-white barred backs and scarlet heads irmly half of the females head is rede 
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Dmny woodpeckers of reft live in town ami visit bird-frfden , making them easy to spot Male 
birds have a red spot females lack; both like suet and sunflower seeds. 


identify. After noting size and general 
color, concentrate on more distinct 
markings or features. Does the bird 
have wing bars {stripes of color across 
rhe wings), streaking on its breast or 
back or a distinct rump patch? Is its 
head striped like a white-crowned 
sparrow’s or crested like a cardinal? Is 
the bill short and thick or long and 
thin? Is its tail forked? Does it wear a 
“bib” like a meadowlark? 

Mentally note each characteristic, 
but don’t take your eyes off the bird 
until it flies away. You may not get a 
second look! 

Test your observational skills at a 
backyard feeder. This winter, for ex- 
ample, suppose you notice a large, 
sparrow- type bird feeding on the 
ground underneath a bird feeder. The 
top of its head (the crown) is black. 
And it’s wearing a black bib. But the 
most striking feature is a bright pink 
bill. Check through the sparrow sec- 
tion of your Held guide and you will 
And a perfect fit’ — the Harris sparrow'. 
Out-of-state birders travel to Oklaho- 
ma just to see this common winter 
resident. 

On another day you see a flock of 
yellowish, cardinal-sized birds de- 
scending on a sunflower seed feeder. 
They have bright yellow foreheads and 
eyebrow s, and large white wing patch- 
es that contrast sharply with black 
wings and tails. Their massive beaks 
crush the sunflower seeds. 

Again, your best due is the beak. 
Heavy bills characterize the seed-eat- 
ing finch family, so you turn to the 
finches in your Add guide. And there 
it is — the evening grosbeak. 'This 
bird's winter visits are unpredictable. 
Some years there are many evening 
grosbeaks, and others it’s difficult to 
find one. 

Another great clue to a bird's identi- 
ty 7 is its behavior. What is it doing 
while you watch? 

Woodpeckers work their way up 
tree trunks, drilling for insects in the 
bark. Nuthatches also work tree trunks 
for food, but they move head-first 
down and around the trunk and 


branches. Painted and indigo buntings 
sing from the uppermost branches of 
tall trees. Kingfishers swoop and glide 
over water looking for a meal. Wrens 
have a habit of cocking their tails while 
perched on a branch, while perching 
Eastern phoebes pump their tails 
downwards. 

Finally, think about where you are 
seeing the bird. Near water? Deep in 
the woods? In an open pasture? On a 
lawn in town? Like other animals, 
birds prefer specific habitats. You 
won’t find a meadowlark in the forest 
or a whip-poor-will in the prairie. 

By collecting these important clues 
of size, color and markings, behavior, 
and habitat, you can use your field 
guide to identify virtually any mystery 
bird. Or you can accurately describe it 
to a more experienced birder. 

Experienced birders also rely on 
clues such as song, silhouette (a chim- 
ney sw ift overhead, for example, looks 
like a flying cigar) and range — where 
the birds occur. 

Probably the best way to learn birds 


is by tagging along with an experi- 
enced birder or participating in orga- 
nized bird clubs. Beginners needn’t 
feel shy or self-conscious. Most experi- 
enced birders are only too happy to 
tutor a beginner. 

“I love to take new people out,” 
says Shawn Takikawa. u So often they 
think that all birds look alike, until 
they really look — until you point out 
how different they are, how beautiful 
and unique. Then they get all excited, 
and they're hooked.” 

Are you ready to try what might 
become a lifelong passion? If so, find a 
pair of binoculars, a field guide and a 
friend. 

Happy Birding! IE 


Dr. Scott Shalaway Is a wildlife 
biologist who teaches ornithology at the 
l hhenity of Oklahoma Biological 
Station in Kingston and leads 01 - 
sponsored hireling touts to Mexico. He 
and his wife, l hula, are freelance writers 
who divide their time between West 
1 irpnia and Oklahoma . 
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BirdingHotspots 


I f you’re looking for a close encounter of the bird kind, 
here arc some Oklahoma hotspots, listed by region. But 
before you go, pick up an area checklist from the Oklahoma 
Department of Wildlife Conservation (P.O. Box 53465, Oklaho- 
ma City, OK 73152). 'Hie Department has developed lists for 
each of the state’s major regions. 'Ihese checklists indicate not 
only what birds you can expect to see in an area, but when they 
are there and how common or rare they are. The lists also let you 
record the birds you see. 

'Die Oklahoma Qty area offers many excellent birding 
opportunities. Martin Park Nature Center in north Oklahoma 
City is productive year around. Feeders attract birds to conve- 
nient areas in the winter, and naturalist Neil Garrison enthusiasti- 
cally points visitors in the right direction during nesting season. 
Also, Lake Hefner in Oklahoma City and Lake 'Iliunderbird 
near Norman attract waterfowl, waders, shorebirds and gulls. 

In the northeast Oxlcv Nature Qrnter in Tulsa is a great place 
to start. Between the helpful staff naturalists and regular visits by 
Tulsa Auduboners, you’ll find many experienced birders willing 
to share their knowledge. 

For colorful warblers try Green leaf State Park in May. And this 
winter look for bald eagles on Keystone, Grand or Fort Gibson 
lakes. Patches of prairie, such as the proposed Tallgrass Prairie 
Preserve, host upland sandpipers, short-eared owls and greater 
prairie chickens. 

Beaver’s Bend and Pine Creek state parks typify southeast 
habitats. If you’re diligent and lucky, you might find brown- 
headed nuthatches in pine forests and anhingas in wooded 
swamps. More ambitious birders may want to search for the 
endangered red-cockaded woodpecker in the McCurtain County 
Wilderness Area. 

Look for wintering bald eagles on Eufaula and Texoma lakes 
and at the Sequoyah National Wildlife Refuge, near Stigler. 
Summer waders, such as the egrets and herons, and large au- 
tumn flocks of waterfowl highlight the 'Tishomingo National 
Wildlife Refuge. And the deciduous forests of the Chickasaw 
National Recreation Area near Sulphur attract many eastern song 
birds. 

'The focal point of the southwest region is the Wichita Moun- 
tains National Wildlife Refuge, near Lawton. Here, golden ea- 
gles and Mississippi kites patrol the skies, and burrowing owls 
inhabit prairie dog towns. Endangered black-capped vireos nest 
here. And rufous-crowned sparrows live among the rugged, rocky 
mountain landscape. Red Rock Canyon and Quartz Mountain 
state parks also offer interesting birding opportunities. And the 
Department operates a special blind near Arnett to view lesser 
prairie chickens. 

In the northwest huge flocks of migrating geese and sandhill 
cranes visit the Washita National Wildlife Refuge, near Elk City, 
in November and December. Great Salt Plains National Wildlife 
Refuge, east of Alva, also attracts large flocks of waterfowl, as 
well as shorebirds, waders and bald eagles. 

For an experience in the far west, head for Cimarron County 



Kestrels, formerly called sparrow hawks , are actually fa Jams. They 
can he found here year round \ hut more often in winter. 


and Black Mesa State Park. Golden eagles and prairie falcons 
rule the sky, and long-billed curlews nest here. Other western 
specialities include scrib jays, Lewis’ woodpeckers, black-billed 
magpies and mountain chickadees. 

Birding is a great excuse to sec all of Oklahoma. But if you 
can’t, bird where you can — in vour backyard, at a city park or just 
walking through the neighborh<x>d. Birds — and birders — arc 
everywhere. 

And here’s one last tip for beginners: Contact one of the 
following organized birding clubs to find a partner for your first 
outings. You’ll quickly learn the strategy of birding, and the club 
members will welcome vour interest. 

Audubon Society of Central Oklahoma, P.O. Box 23591. 

Oklahoma City, OK 73123. 

Bartlesville Audubon Society, Rt. 3, Box 244. Bartlesville. OK 
74003. 

Cleveland County Audubon Society, P.O. Box 2666, Nor- 
man, OK 73070. 

Grand Lakes Audubon Society, P.O. Box 1813, Grove, OK 
74344. 

Indian Nations Audubon Society, 208 Kendall Boulevard, 
Muskogee, OK 74401. 

Payne County Audubon Society, P.O. Box 82, Stillwater, OK 
74076. 

Tulsa Audubon Society, 3730 S. Yale Avenue, 'Tulsa, OK 
74135. 

Washita Valley Audubon Society, Box 500, Pauls Valley, OK 
73075. 

Oklahoma Qty Audubon Society, 8304 Lakeaire Drive, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73132. 

Oklahoma Ornithological Society, P.O. Box 65, Ada, OK 
74820. 

— Scott and Linda S h ala way 
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Wipdcvv to Heavei? 


The Forest Park monks paint a picture of success . 

By Kathryn Jenson White 
Photographs by David Koelsch 


I nside a secluded, fenced 
compound within the peace- 
ful community of Forest 
Park a small group of in- 
tensely dedicated men labor 
daily at producing picture windows of a 
most unusual sort. 

While the large sheets of unpaned 
glass usually thought of as picture win- 
dows provide a vista <if earthly beauty, 
these arc meant to provide a vision of 
heaven; rather than offering “out- 
sight,” they are meant to give insight. 
These picture windows are actually 
icons, stylized representations of holy 
individuals often described as “win- 
dows to heaven” of the Orthodox 
Church. Since the late 70s the monks 
at Forest Park's Holy Protection Or- 
thodox Monastery, which is affiliated 
with the Oriental Orthodox Church, 
have produced hundreds of thousands 
of these simple yet sophisticated de- 
pictions of Jesus, Man , a pantheon of 
saints and a variety of familiar scenes 
from the Christian story'; they have 
shipped their holy product to 
churches, gift shops, galleries and indi- 
viduals across the United States and to 
several foreign countries. 

“in the Orthodox tradition,” ex- 
plains Father Seraphim, spokesman for 
the monastery, “an icon is viewed as 
something more than just a physical 
representation of something; we be- 
lieve that when a person offers up his 


prayers before an icon, it's an aid to 
communication. It's not that the per- 
son is worshipping the icon as is dis- 
cussed in the Old Testament when 
they talk of pagans and idolaters: they 


As the monks 
were baking and 
hatching and 
tending to their 
animals , they 
were also paint- 
ing and repro- 
ducing icons. 


deified the image itself. For us, an 
icon is really a means of focus for 
prayer” 

Before turning to icon painting as a 
way of supporting themselves, the 
eight monks tried their hands at two 
other businesses: bread making and os- 
trich raising. Both became so success- 
ful that they began to conflict with the 
contemplative life to which the monks 
are dedicated, 

“We began our bakery. Brother 
John’s Bread, in 1981, and it became 
bigger and bigger every year,” says 
Father Seraphim, “It got so big we 
realized that to continue with it would 


compromise our way of life, so we de- 
cided to sell it.” 

Their next means of support came 
to the monks from an unusual source, 
when representatives of the Oklahoma 
City Zoo approached them with the 
suggestion that they help with the 
zoo's ostrich program. 

According to Father Seraphim, the 
zoo didn't have the personnel to de- 
vote the necessary time to rotating the 
ostrich eggs the required three to five 
times a day or to attending to the de- 
manding chicks. For about three years 
Holy Protection Monastery' was an in- 
tegral pare of the zoo’s ostrich hatchery 7 
program. 

The monks grew to like their work 
so much that they decided to expand 
by purchasing their ow n birds. In 1984 
they had gathered 12 adult birds and 
decided to become independent from 
the zoo, Unfortunately, success proved 
once again ro have its downside. 

“Things went really well until one 
year when all of a sudden there was 
this unusually big increase in orders," 
says Father Seraphim, “We thought it 
was too good to be true, so we checked 
on it* What we discovered was that 
because of political problems between 
the U.S, and South Africa, limitations 
on importing ostriches and so-called 


Sot ail work and no pray: days begin and 
end with prayers and meditation , 
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ostrich by-products were going to be 
imposed. 

“Ostrich by-products is a nice way of 
saying hides, meat, et cetera. That was 
totally opposite of the direction we 
were going with our involvement. We 
were raising what is a protected spe- 
cies, an endangered species and peo- 
ple were buying from us to start their 
own farms and get in on this commer- 
cial market. Given the character the 
business had taken on, we decided to 
sell our birds and cease our 
involvement.” 

The monks are strict vegetarians 
who believe it is wrong to harm an 
animal in any wav, and animals seem 
to know that the large pond on this 14- 
acre tract of land just east of Oklahoma 
City is a refuge. Pigeons coo outside 
the dining room window, squirrels zip 
confidently through the tree-lined 
grounds and Muscovy ducks periodi- 
cally disrupt the pond’s smooth surface 
and a resident egret with their noisy 
splashdowns. 

At one time the monks had over 100 
ducks, but their flock is greatly re- 
duced now\ At about the same time 
they began hatching the ostrich eggs, a 
female domestic duck flew in, made 
herself at home and began following 
the monks everywhere. 

Her caretakers decided the duck 
was lonely, so they got other ducks to 
keep her company. As seems to hap- 
pen to every endeavor the monks un- 
dertake, this one grew by leaps and 
bounds, or maybe waddles and hops. 
In any case, they soon had more than 
100 ducks and geese. When they 
bought their own adult ostriches, they 
gave away most of the smaller birds, 
many of them to a neighbor w ith her 
own pond. Since the birds visit their 
home pond frequently, the monks 
have set up an official yellow warning 
sign on the street between the monas- 
tery and the neighbor's property. With 
the silhouette of a duck and the word 
“Xing" below' it, the sign protects the 


Ancient art meets high tech: Father 
Seraphim keeps records on a computer . 


feathered fellows of Forest Park. 

As the monks were baking and 
hatching and tending to their animals, 
they were also painting and reproduc- 
ing icons, but not in any great number. 
When they ended their other income- 
producing activities, they turned full 
time to their holy art. 

“The nature of the icon business is 
totally different from the two other 

The monks are 
able to produce 
such numbers of 
their product be- 
cause their days 
are devoted in the 
main to that end. 
Work for them is 
a kind of 
worship. 


businesses we've been in," Father Ser- 
aphim says. “With the animals there 
were always new' problems; with the 
bakery w'e were right in the middle of 
the marketplace working alongside 
secular people who had to think tw ice 
about whether to treat us as monks or 
as just bread company representatives. 
With the icons we're in our own 
sphere. 

“This is something we're familiar 
with, and it's easier for us to control 
than the other businesses. It's much 
more in keeping with our purpose, al- 
most a form of missionary' activity. Not 
that we're trying to convert people by 
selling icons or anything like that. But 
they do spiritually communicate some- 
thing, so they fulfill a purpose. And we 
fulfill a purpose by making them 
available." 

Brother Simeon is responsible for 
painting the originals of the now more 
than 80 icons offered for sale by the 
monastery. He is self taught, never 
having received any formal training in 


art. An extensive library at the monas- 
tery' allows him to study the complex 
and demanding tradition of icon paint- 
ing as he researches and produces his 
works. He estimates that each of the 
28-by-46-inch icons that line the walls 
of the monastery's small chapel takes 
him about 40 hours to create. 

The pictures Brother Simeon paints 
are called icons, from the Greek word 
ikonia , meaning image, rather than 
merely portraits or religious art, not 
only because of their spiritual signifi- 
cance but because of their style. 

“'Hie icons are not what you'd call 
naturalistic in their depictions," ex- 
plains Father Seraphim. “If you look at 
the clothes, for example, they're very 
sty lized, even down to the folds of the 
robes. .And the saint's face is not all 
that natural; it's a supernatural 
representation. 

“Icon painting is not an arbitrary 
form of art in that the artist just thinks 
about it and decides this is the way 
he's going to paint this or that. There 
is a creative element, but there’s a 
strong tradition in iconography which 
leads to predominantly copying other 
works. In fact, we have some texts we 
use that are over l.(KK) years old that 
describe carefully the physical appear- 
ance and proportions for depicting 
some of the saints. There are ground 
rules laid out." 

There are rules concerning color, 
too, as different hues have different 
symbolic meanings. Green and brown 
suggest earth or vegetation; blue, 
heaven or contemplation; scarlet red, 
strength or the blood of marty rs; deep 
red. the blood of ( Christ: w hite, purity ; 
and gold, magnificence or divine 
energy. 

Brother Simeon mixes pigments 
with egg yolk to produce the exact 
shade of egg tempera he needs. Hgg 
tempera was the paint of choice for 
icons from about the eighth century 
on. The earliest examples of this im- 
portant subgenre of religious art date 
from the sixth century', but these were 
painted with a process called “encaus- 
tic," in which colored beeswax is ap- 
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plied and fixed with heat. 

Today, Father Seraphim reports, 
icons are often painted with acrylic 
paint, which doesn’t give the same 
depth and intensity of color as egg 
tempera. Brother Simeon also makes 
frequent use of gold leaf, which he 
smooths on in thin sheets to create a 
solid gold background for a figure or 
brushes on with steady strokes to cre- 
ate a textured halo. 

Even though the artist is guided by 
tradition in both the content and the 
color of his work, icon painting is far 
from a paint- by-numbers art form. 
Each piece Brother Simeon produces 
is an original, with his creative input 
giving it its own unique look. He takes 
an element from here and another 
from there and combines them to 
make his own work. Although some 
icon painters don’t sign their pieces 
since they believe God already knows 
who did what, the icons that come 
from Holy Protection Monastery have 
a humble “From the hand of Simeon” 
in one comer. 

After Brother Simeon finishes paint- 
ing the original icon on specially pre- 
pared masonite, the monks send it to a 
photographer to obtain high-quality 
color prints of it in a variety of sizes. 
Then, in a room still crowded with 
giant ovens and bread racks, the 
monks mount each print on painted 
particle board and cover the top and 
sides with a heavy coat of glossy acryl- 
ic. Early icons were painted on non- 
resinous woods like alder, birch and 
cypress to reduce the likelihood of 
woodworms, then varnished. 

Visual interest is added to several 
pieces created by the monks when 
they cut the background away from a 
subject to create a shaped icon. A Byz- 
antine crucifix and draped cloth with 
Christ’s face on it are two outstanding 
examples of this technique. 

Father Seraphim says that the mon- 
astery produces thousands of the icons 
each year. Sales are heaviest in the 


Brother Simeon fights a candle in front of 
one of his icons in the monastery chapel , 


Northeast and Midwest, where the 
largest concentration of Orthodox 
churches arc to be found; however, 
Monastery Icons sells its products to 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics and other denominations as 
well. 

The w ork of producing the pieces of 

Though the artist 
is guided by tra- 
dition, icon 
painting is far 
from a paint-by- 
numbers art 
form. Each piece 
Brother Simeon 
produces is an 
original. 


holy art is labor intensive. Four monks 
work at it full time, and the others help 
whenever necessary. Only simple shop 
machines and common tools fill the 
icon workshop. The monks arc able to 
produce such great numbers of their 
product not because of advanced tech- 
nology, but because their days are de- 
voted in the main to that end. Work 
for them is a kind of worship. 

“We’re an enclosed monastery, ” Fa- 
ther Seraphim says, “so we’re not open 
to the public on a come-knock-ar-the- 
door-and-visit basis. We get up at sun- 
rise and have about an hour of 
meditation. Christian meditation is a 
very important aspect of our lives. 
Then we have our daily liturgy, which 
lasts about an hour and a quarter. 
Then we have private prayers and be- 
gin our w r ork day. We work about six 
hours, interrupted by about an hour of 
meditation in the middle, 

“In late afternoon we have our one 
meal of the day. Then in the evening 
there’s a reading and free time and 
meditation before w r e close the day. 
The monastic ideal is that a person 
should concentrate his efforts, his 


mind, his time in the life of the monas- 
tery and his own spiritual pursuits.” 
The monastery is a quiet if industri- 
ous island in the rushing stream of 
community life that surrounds it. The 
group came to Oklahoma in 1%8 from 
Bloomington, Illinois, where Abbot 
George, the spiritual director, had 
founded it. They bought the Forest 
Park property', which was once owned 
by the Kerr family, in 1971. Although 
they arc distinctly separate from the 
community, the monks reach out to 
their neighbors. 

For 12 years, from 1976 to 1988, the 
monks were volunteer operators of the 
First Response Fire and Medical Cavc 
Tnit for the city. They have also 
worked in a variety of charitable 
causes, especially the Jesus House in 
Oklahoma City: Brother John's Bread 
supplied many loaves to the needy 
there when the monks were baking. 

“Our involvement now is a little 
more indirect than it has been, but 
that’s fine since our tradition as monks 
is that. It’s the proper thing for us; we 
stay involved by praying for people,” 
Father Seraphim says. “The First Re- 
sponse work was out most direct com- 
munity involvement, but even our 
bread was a way of reaching out. We 
felt there was integrity in our product; 
it was high quality and healthy. We 
fdr it benefited people on that level," 
The monks feel they are now bene* 
fifing people on another, more spiritual 
level as their icons open wide a win- 
dow to heaven in homes and churches 
around the world. H 

Kathryn Jenson White is an assistant 
professor of journalism at Oklahoma 
Baptist University. Photographer 
David Koe/sch lives in Oklahoma City , 

Individuals interested in pur* 
chasing icons may write for a cata- 
logue at Holy Protection Orthodox 
Monastery, Monastery Icons, 3500 
Ck>ltrane Road, Oklahoma Cits, 
OK 73121 or by inquiring at St. 
Thomas More Bookstore or St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church Book- 
store, both in Oklahoma City. 
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GOD’S 

STOREHOUSE 


A MAN 

WITH A MISSION 

By Barbara Palmer 

Photographs by David Koelsch 



Vestar Taylor is disabled and nearing retirement age, but the older he gets the more important his work is 
to him, says the 63 -year-old founder of the Pryor Rescue Mission. “/ want it to live on." 
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By 8 a.m. on the day before Christ- 
mas Eve, the line is starting to form 
outside the Rescue Mission on the out- 
skirts of Pryor. Men and women stamp 
their feet in the gravel parking lot and 
study the assorted statuary outside the 
cinder block building. Among cement 
dwarves and mushrooms a plastic doll 
with a handkerchief on its head depicts 
the infant Jesus, 

Inside, 63-year-old Vesta r Taylor is 
jittery with anticipation, directing the 
last-minute \v rapping of food boxes, 
looking over the piles of toys and bad- 
gering his grandson, Terry Jr, to put 
on his cotton Santa Claus beard. 

The benches of the small chapel 
where Taylor preaches are packed, 
covered with box after box of holiday 
staples; cake mixes, potatoes, canned 
vegetables, noodles, rolls. Each 50- 
pound box sports a Christmas bow. A 
deep freeze has been pulled into the 
center of the room and tilled with 
hams, turkeys and roasting hens. The 
racks of secondhand clothing that line 
the walls arc hidden with white sheets 
and decorated with paper bells and 
handfuls of silver) tinsel, 

Taylor, who normally wears a much- 
washed pair of bib overalls, is wearing 
his festive best: a pair of can slacks, a 
tan sweater vest and a red tie. Taylor’s 
face is worn and creased like a rumpled 
paper bag, but his eyes shine with pure 
pleasure, 

Vcstar Taylor is a poor man who has 
discovered the rich rewards of giving. 

For more than 25 years Taylor and 
his wife. Opal Martin Taylor, have op- 
erated a mission where they dispense 
food, clothing and understanding. The 
Taylors’ compassion for families cop- 
ing with too little money and too many 
demands goes deep and has been 
hard-won, 

“We’ve always been poor our- 
selves,” says Opal. “I know how hard 
it is.” 

From Thanksgiving dinner to the 
last-minute baskets delivered on 
Christmas morning, the "Taylors will 


give away more than $15,000 in food 
and toys to hundreds of fam ilies in the 
area. The mission provides food and 
clothing and shelter all year long, but 
at Christmas their neighbors' needs 
seem more poignant and the supplies 
in the mission overflow. 

“This,” says Taylor, “is the 
celebration.” 

All morning he plays the party host, 
greeting friends and strangers, bustling 
between the food boxes and lumpy 
bags of toys and candy, Taylor’s 
n iece s , b rot h e rs- i n - 1 aw , gra ridchil d re n 
and daughters have come to the mis- 
sion to help carry boxes and bags. At 
mid-morning the toys arc holding out 
and it’s still impossible to step through 
the door in the chapel. When there’s a 
lull "Taylor takes off his tie. 

He spots a tiny girl with a long 
blonde braid lingering a toy cash regis- 
ter, and he pulls a dollar bill from his 
pocket. “Santa Claus gave this to me 
for you,” he tells her, “Vcstar,” de- 
clares the girl's grandmother, “this is 
like pay day.” 

Taylor wasn’t always so attuned to 
the needs of others, he says. It pains 


him now to remember how Opal and 
his five children suffered in the years 
he spent bouncing from bars to jail and 
back again. 

“It’s no secret who I am,” says Tay- 
lor. “1 didn’t take car c of my family. I 
spent as much time as the next guy 
sitting in bars,” 

Taylor measures his entire life from 
one moment 30 years ago. Taylor was 
in jail over the weekend and his boss 
bailed him out at daybreak one Mon- 
day morning so he could go to work 
loading crushed rock, 

“I loaded six big trucks, I always 
kept a gallon of moonshine in the back 
of the pickup, so I got that out, and 1 
was set,” 'Taylor remembers. “And 
then, I can’t hardly explain it. My 
whole world just fell in.” 

The pain of his way of life over- 
whelmed him, and he said a prayer. 
The prayer changed his life and 
changed him, Taylor says. “I haven't 
had a drop to drink since that 
morning.” 

It took a few years to re-establish 
himself, Taylor says, and a while long- 
er for the churches and townspeople to 



Taylor plays grandfather to dozens of Mayes County ehildrtn ar the annual Christmas party at 
the mission. He drafted his grandson, Terry Jr , , to play Santa Claus. 
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Huge piles of gjft-wrapped toys, handmade dolls , sacks of candy and fruit await the children 
who come to the Christams party ♦ "Nobody's going to he left out \ ” says host Vestar Taylor . 


accept him. “1 was just an alcoholic 
who said a prayer out there by the 
rockpile.” 

But over the years the once irrespon- 
sible husband and father became a 
man who carries a burden to relieve 
the pain he sees around him. “People 
arc dying from all causes, alcohol, 
drugs, accidents, suicide. We’ve got to 


try and reach them.” 

Back in the mission’s kitchen Benja- 
min Mayberry' has a big coffeepot go- 
ing and is putting the final touches on 
a turkey and trimmings dinner. May- 
berry stopped by the mission a few 
months before Christmas and stayed 
on as cook. It’s not entirely dear who 
Mayberry has prepared dinner for; 


whoever pulls up a chair is welcome to 
stay and eat. The people w ho come to 
the mission are from all walks of life, 
Taylor says, from the poorest person 
off the street to doctors to disbarred 
lawyers, “We had a doctor stay here for 
three months.” Taylor gets no public 
funds for the mission, depending 
wholly on private donations and mon- 
ey from the United Way. That’s his 
choice, he says. “Nature of our work, 
you’ve got to be free to do it.” 

Taylor places few restrictions on the 
people who sleep in the mission’s 14 
beds, only that they don’t drink, don't 
expect the mission to provide them 
with cigarettes and that they avail 
themselves of the mission’s showers. 
Before Taylor gives a family a food box 
and Christmas presents, he checks 
their names with the county' Depart- 
ment of Human Services to make sure 
they won’t be getting presents from 
other programs. But he doesn’t scruti- 
nize their finances or ask them to ac- 
count to him. 

“Maybe they’ve wasted away their 
welfare check somewhere. They still 
need food. The little kids, they’ve got 
to be fed,” No matter what mistakes 
their parents have made, “it’s those 
little kids who are left hanging in the 
balance.” 

Taylor supports his own family on 
an Army pension and Social Securin' 
disability' payments. He w'as wounded 
during World War II and also has lost a 
kidney, recovered from cancer and had 
surgery' on his spine and heart. In 
1977, after he w r a$ named Handi- 
capped Citizen of .America, he was of- 
fered a job in Washington, D.C., with 
the Veterans Administration, 

But the town of Pryor has come to 
depend on Taylor. If a house bums 
down, Taylor opens his warehouse of 
household goods and food. If the coun- 
ty sheriff or police find travelers strand- 
ed, they come to Taylor for gas 
money. 

“There’s a desperate need here for 
that kind of help,” says Tony Jack 
Lyons, an attorney who has been prac- 
ticing law in Pryor for 38 years. “Vestar 
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is the only one here that does it. When 
there’s nothing else that can be done, 
you can count on Vcstar. I’ve never 
heard of him turning anyone down.” 

The town supports Taylor’s mission 
with cash, food and clothing. A benefit 
basketball game earned money to buy 
food, and the police department con- 
ducts a toy drive for the mission. 

During one Christmas party, a wom- 
an walked in and pressed two $20 bills 
in Taylor’s hand. The year before she 
was on the receiving end at the mis- 
sion; now she is in a position to give. 
“Our hope for them, always, is that 
this family will get back on their feet,” 
says Taylor. 

Even with its minimum of red tape 
the system for delivering food and toys 
doesn’t proceed perfectly smoothly. 
Steve Kossa spent an anxious few min- 
utes leaning against the wall after Opal 
failed to find his name in a box of 
index cards listing recipients. Kossa 
was with his 2-year-old daughter. “My 
wife was depending on this,” he says. 


When Opal has a moment to catch 
her breath, she looks through her cards 
once more, then waves Kossa toward 
the freezer. A slight blonde woman 

Taylor gets no 
public funds , 
depending wholly on 
private donations. 

“ Nature of our 
work, you’ve got 
to be free to do it. ” 

with two small children was unaware 
she needed to call and sign up to re- 
ceive a Christmas box, she tells Opal. 
Opal takes down her name and address 
and tells her to check back by in the 
morning. 

“Nobody is going to be left out,” 
says Taylor. “People call me and chew 
me out sometimes. Sometimes the fi- 


nances look like they’re not going to 
work.” But for now, “we’ve got every- 
thing. I couldn’t tell you a need.” 

Come Christmas Eve the Taylors 
will gather together as many of their 
children and grandchildren as they 
can, including Jamie, a disabled 17- 
year-old boy whom they adopted after 
his mother abandoned him at the 
mission. 

Though the Taylors’ house is just a 
hundred yards or so away, they’ll eat 
dinner on folding tables in the mission 
and then move to the chapel. 

It’s likely someone will stop by that 
night, looking for a place to stay for the 
night or for a box of food. 

“We do our best to keep the Christ- 
mas spirit 365 days a year,” says Tay- 
lor. “If we don’t we’re in trouble. If we 
lose an ounce of our vision we’re de- 
feated. The people who come here are 
defeated, too.” SB 


Barfmra Palmer is the assistant editor 
of Oklahoma TODAY. 
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PORTFOLIO 


Photographs by David Halpern 


£ ix hundred and fifty million years ago, in 
what is now southwestern Oklahoma, the 
world turned upside down. 

Rivers of magma deep in the earth surged up- 
wards, pushing layers of basement rock into tremen- 
dous waves. The magma heaved and folded and 
settled back, then slowly cooled into mountains of 
rock. Wind and rain have rounded and humbled the 
mountains, and cycles of freezing and thawing frac- 
tured the rock, carving it into 
boulders as individual as 
fingerprints. 

The first known human 
inhabitants of the moun- 
tains- — the Wichita Indians — 
gave them their name and 
believed that their ancestors 
had sprung from the granite 
boulders, Spanish gold seek- 
ers and outlaws lived in the 
mountains too, mining its 
caves and navigating its can- 
yons. Eighty years ago the 
mountains became the na- 
tion’s first wildlife refuge, 
home to buffalo, elk and 
longhorn eatrlc, but tales of 
hidden gold and abandoned 
fortunes are still traded over campfires, 

Tulsa photographer David Halpern doesn’t put 
much stock in the stories of lost gold, but he knows 
that the treasure is real. For years, he has been 
finding it in the Wichita Mountains. 

In 1974, not long after Halpern moved to Oklaho- 
ma from St. Louis, Missouri, a sculptor friend told 
him he should take his camera and visit the wildlife 
refuge in southwestern Oklahoma, "‘The shapes will 



fascinate you," his friend told him. 

They did, and Halpern returned to the refuge 
again and again, until it became like a second home. 
He studied the ancient rocks through his camera 
lens and acquired a 3-inch folder thick with notes 
describing geological forces that pushed the moun- 
tains up onto the prairie. He learned to identify the 
patterns of tree bark and recorded the names of the 
hundreds of wild flowers growing there, 

4 'he mountains have held 
his attention for 15 years be- 
cause "I feel more vital, 
more at one with nature 
there," Halpern says, ‘"It’s a 
place not only of unique geo- 
logical character and texture 
and a great wealth of photo- 
graphic material, but also the 
one place I can get away 
from the rest of the so-called 
civilized world. Sometimes 1 
think my soul really lives up 
there and I have to go there 
to find it," 

Halpcrn’s intimacy with 
the mountains made it possi- 
ble for him to shoot these 
photographs in one three-day 
period, following a course plotted to capture precise 
angles of light falling over rocks or between trees. 
Except for one impromtu rain shower* "everything 
was as I knew it would be," 

In making landscape photographs, "I am record- 
ing moments in time and places that are particularly 
important to me,” I ialpcrn says. "If people look at 
them and say, ‘Yeah, this is good, this is worth 
preserving,' I'm happy,” 
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■ uring the next year, 

M J Oklahoma’s colorful history- — 
from the Land Run through 
Statehood — will be re-cold in the pages of 
Oklahoma TODAY like only our 
rale rued writers and photographers can 
rell it. Faithfully. Entertainingly. 
Colorfully. 

Our special Centennial .Series and 
Souvenir Edition alone make Oklahoma 
TODAY a great gift for family, friends 
and business associates, but when you 
consider the one-of-a-kind features, 
entertaining special sections and 
incredible photography, issue after 
issue*** well, it's a gift that'll bring color to 
their lives. All year long. 


To order gift subscriptions* fill in 
the card insert and mail it to us. We will 
process your order quickly and send 
gift announcement cards for you to sign 
personally. 

Recipients of out-of-state gift 
subscriptions will receive their Invitations 
to visit Oklahoma m the Spring* 

Gift Subscription Prices: 

1st Subscription — $12.00 
Each additional Subscription — $10.00 
To order your gift subscriptions, use 
the form on page 44 or, if using a credit 
card, call toll free* 1-800-652-6552 or 
call (405) 521-2496. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: 

Help us share Oklahoma TODAY with 
those outside the Sooner State 
borders. Oklahoma TODAY will 
follow-up each out-of-state gift 
subscription with an attractive and 
official invitation to visit our state 
during the Centenni; 
of the Land Run. 

Oklahoma’s having 
a party ! Let 
Oklahoma TODAY 
invite your friends 
and family. 





Milton Rose 

talks turkey 

(and dove 

and deer 

and quail). 

By Covey Bean 
Photographs by 
Larry D, Brown 


A Northwest Hunts client takes aim. 







he life of a hunting guide is not 
always fun and games, but Mil- 
ton Rose of Woodward has es- 
tablished a solid business based 
on an uncanny ability to find 
game day in and day out in the 
rugged sandhills and cedar canyons of 
northwestern Oklahoma, 

It's up to the hunter-client to collect 
the limit or fill the tag. Some do, some 
don’t, but Rose’s customers consistent- 
ly come back for more. Beginning with 
dove season in September through the 
spring turkey hunt in March and April, 
Rose spends more time in the field 
than a sharecropper. 

He specializes in Rio Grande gob- 
blers, but hunts deer and quail with 
unusual success as well, offering com- 
plete packages for as many as 350 dif- 
ferent clients from all over the country, 
A number of national magazines have 
praised his operation, which has pro- 
duced customers from as far away as 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 

“Probably 75 percent of my business 
is repeat business," says Rose. “1 just 
call them up when the time comes and 
ask what dates they want." 



The idea of a guide service in Okla- 
homa would have been absurd a few 
years ago, but the demand for quality 
hunting continues to increase as the 
supply of prime hunting land grows 
smaller and smaller, creating a need for 
the kind of service of- 
fered by Rose’s 
Northwest Hunts. 

Rose says he recog- 
nized the trend in 
1983 and initially ac- 
quired hunting rights 
to more than 20,000 
acres split by the 
North Canadian Riv- 
er. He now has some 
35,000 acres under 
lease. 

“Fd been taking hunters out for 10 
or 15 years anyway,” Rose says, “so T 
decided to try it as a profession. I fig- 
ured I would guide for six months and 
do something else for six months. 1 
didn’t know r it would develop into a 
full-time job." 

His leased land consists primarily of 
deep, wooded canyons, rolling sand- 
hills and thick bottomland cover, ideal 


habitat for whitetail deer and quail, as 
w r dl as turkeys. 

Rose’s hunters have enjoyed 90 per- 
cent success on turkeys, 40 percent on 
wh details and even an average shooter 
can be nearly 100 percent sure of a 10- 
bird limit of bobwhite 
quail, 

“I can virtually 
guarantee a shot at a 
turkey and guarantee 
plenty of quail,’’ says 
Rose, “but I can’t 
guarantee a deer. 
There are plenty of 
them, but they arc 
too unpredictable.” 
Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the 1985 deer season Rose put his 
clients on five bucks that qualified by 
the state’s Cv Curtis Award for trophy 
racks, 

“If a hunter is patient, he can get 
the deer of a lifetime right here in 
Oklahoma,” Rose says. 

Northwestern Oklahoma has long 
been a hot spot for quail and turkeys, 
but Rose fortunately started his opera- 
tion at a time when the whi retail deer 


If a hunter can 
keep up with the 
wiry little guide , 
he can be assured 
of a shot at a 
turkey. 



was expanding its range into the area. 
The four or five counties just east of 
the Panhandle now have so many 
deer, farmers arc complaining of crop 
damage. The Wildlife Conservation 
Department responds by offering more 
liberal hunting opportunities. So year 
after year the northwest continues to 
develop as one of the state's top hunt- 
ing areas. 

Byron Moser, the Wildlife Depart- 
ment’s game chief, sees no end to the 
western expansion of the state’s whire- 
tail herd, now estimated at 150,000 
animals. “If they lei us manage it 
right,” he predicts, “it will go on 
forever. ” 

That’s the kind of talk Rose likes to 
hear. 

“I didn’t really intend to offer deer 
hunting,” he recalls, “but I found out 
more people are willing to pay to get a 

Rose (left) calls a turkey. Ike guide (right) 
has studied the birds for 10 years. 
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deer than any other game*” 

If they choose, Rose's deer hunters 
may take advantage of comfortable 
tree stands situated along well-used 
trails or hum from eozv box blinds 
warmed by Coleman heaters* Some- 
times the guide simply points a client 
in the right direction and leaves him to 
his own devices* 

“A lot of my customers just need a 
place to hunt/' he says* “Having a 


“I’d rather find 
the birds and 
stalk them and 90 
percent of my 
hunters would , 
too . It gives the 
birds just as 
much chance , 
and it’s exciting 
to plan and cany 
out a stalk.” 


guide along just makes it twice as like- 
ly a buck is going to scent you or see 
you before you can get a shot*” 

Rose houses some of his customers 
at Woodward's Northwest Inn where 
the management cooperates to the 
point of providing kennels tor visiting 
hunters' bird dogs* Others prefer to 
camp out of town in one of his trailers 
to be nearer the game. 

Even before the deer season ends 
Rose is scouting for quail, his bread 
and butter. He managed to collect 
daily limits of bobwhites even during 
the lean years after the state's quail 
population was decimated by the harsh 
winter of 1983-84. While wildlife offi- 
cials were talking of canceling the bob- 
white season. Rose was carefully 
harvesting birds that otherwise would 
have perished before another year had 
passed* 

“I've never had a bad quail season. 



Rose coaches a howhunter shooting from a 
stand perched in a cottonwood tree. 


but I was booking three hunts a week 
instead of five or six* I don't like to 
hunt the same covey more than once 
or twice a week. With this much land I 
can do that. You've got to take care of 
your birds. When I get a covey down 
to 10 birds, I don't hunt it again. 

“Hunters don't really kill a lot of 
quail/’ he points out. “Most birds are 
killed by predators or the weather.” 

Now that Oklahoma's quail popula- 
tion is back to normal. Rose hunts ev- 
ery' legal quail day. When he's not 
hunting, he's in the field training some 
of the 20 or more rangy* well- trained 
pointers he keeps in his personal ken- 
nel, Dogs are part of Rose's package* 
although those who prefer may bring 
their own. 

Rose* 38* originally intended to be a 
turkey guide and his knowledge of the 
big birds is superior. He schedules 
both spring and fall hunts, averaging 
70 hunters per season. Customers usu- 
ally book for only one day, which puts 
the pressure squarely on Rose's shoul- 
ders. However* Woodward County is 
one of those in which spring hunters 
may take three birds during the spring 
season. If a hunter can keep up with 
the wiry little guide* he can be assured 
of a shot* 

“If a guy can't hit a big turkey gob- 
bler* what can you do?" Rose laughs. 
“A lot of my customers miss shots* If 
they were experts they wouldn’t need 
me.” Although he's a good caller* Rose 
prefers to go after the birds rather than 
bring them to the hunter* He knows 
the country' and the habits of the birds 
well enough to find gobblers at any 
time of the day. 

“Fve watched them for maybe 10 
years/ 1 he says* “I pattern the birds. 
I'd rather find them and stalk them 
and 90 percent of my hunters would, 
too. It gives the birds just as much 
chance* and it's exciting to plan and 
carry out a stalk* But it depends on the 
hunter. If he wants to call them, we'll 
use that method. There are times* 
though* when turkeys just will not 
come to a call/' 

Continued on page 42. 
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Qum tz Mountain: Southwest Hunts 



T he landscape around Quartz Mountain State Park in south- 
western Oklahoma has a severe beauty, open country with 
rough, rolling hills sprouting bluestem and buffalo grasses, scrub- 
by me squire trees and sagebrush. In a land that gives up few 
things easily, the most populous native game— wild turkey and 
quail— are birds that scratch for a living. 

Along with some of the most spectacular scenery in the state, 
the region is blessed with an abundance of mourning doves, a 
migratory bird that nests in the mesquite trees and feeds on 
luxuriant fields of sunflowers as it travels south, 

“When you're talking about hunting in southwestern Oklaho- 
ma, you're talking about three species — there's good bobw hires, 
good Rio Grande turkey and very good mourning dove," says 
Wes Webb, a game ranger who’s lived in the area for 27 years, 
“We've got the best dove hunting in the Southwest," claims 
r I'crry Walker, lodge manager at the Quart/ Mountain Resort. 
Walker secured exclusive hunting rights on nearly 2,000 acres of 
pasture land near the state park and designed vacation packages 
for dove hunting, as well as for wild turkey and quail A hunter 
himself, his seasonal obligations acting as a guide is “a terrible 
dun ," Walker says wryly. 

On the two-day dove hunt. Walker positions hunters on the 40 
ponds in the acreage, where they wait for the birds to fly over. 
The doves feed during the day on wild sunflowers and other 
seeds and fly to water during the morning and at dusk. 

Walker takes up to 20 dove hunters out at a time, most of 
whom reach the 15 birds-a-day limit. 

“If you like to shoot, it's a good sport," Walker says. 

Iris a good sport from the wildlife management standpoint, 
too, he says. Since their numbers are so large and the birds are 
migratory* you can't overhunt the doves. Walker says. 

Doves are the number one sporting bird in the country, Webb 
says. The birds fly singly, in pairs or triples and in flocks of about 
15, he says, but their eyesight and maneuverability make them 
challenging. “You use a lot of shells." 

Turkey hunting takes different skills than hunting doves. 
Walker says. Turkeys have a keen capacity for detecting move- 
ment, so hunters must be out early, wear camouflage and be 
patient. Most of the wild turkeys found in the state are in the 


western half, and many can be found in the area around Quartz 
Mountain. The odds of sighting one are nearly 100 percent, but 
the odds of shooting one are 50 to 60 percent. 

Quail are also abundant in the area. Quail blend in so well with 
their surroundings, "You can almost be standing right on one and 
not see it, 1 ' Webb says. That makes hunting with a bird dog 
almost a necessity, he says. 

Hunters who bring dogs may stay in the park cabins. Walker 
says. Pets aren't allowed at the lodge and there are no kennels. 
“Most of the hunters with dogs would rather sleep in a kennel 
themselves than see their dogs in one," Walker says. 

Starting last year winter visitors to the park could fish for 
rainbow trout in Lake Ale us- Logon, a man-made reservoir in the 
park. Nearly 8,000 rainbow trout ate released in the lake be- 
tween the dam and a low water bridge, 

‘Thai’s always been something I've wanted to do here, troui 
fish," Webb says. Webb had company, because during one 
weekend last year, 2,500 people showed up to fish for the trout. 

The Department of Wildlife Conservation stocks the lake in 
carlv January and will sell special trout licenses to pay for the 
fish. 

Fishermen fast year had a lot of success with spinning rods and 
light cackle, Webb says. Good bait choices were canned corn, 
night crawlers, artificial flies, small minnows, red salmon eggs, 
“And, believe it or not, pink marshmallows," Webb says. 

• • • 

Hunting packages include one night's lodging, three meals, 
transportation, a guide and cleaning and packing the birds in ice, 
for $110. 

The dove season traditionally begins September 1 and ends 
October 30, In western Oklahoma, the fall turkey season began 
October 29 and ends November 18, The spring turkey season in 
1989 begins March 25 and ends May 7. Quail are in season 
November 20 to February 1, 1989. 

Rainbow trout fishing will begin January 1, 1989, and end 
March 31. 

For more information alxjut Quart/ Mountain hunting vaca- 
tions, call (405) 563-2424 or write Oklahoma Resorts, 5(X) Will 
Rogers Building, Oklahoma City, OK 73105. 
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Rose never approaches within UK) 
yards of a roost and gives the birds 30 
minutes to move away from the area 
before putting a hunter in position for 
a shot. He stops for the day at 3:30 
p.m, so the turkeys may return unmo- 
lested to the roosting area. He has 
three or tour flocks ranging up to 250 
birds under his control. 

“I started hunting turkeys when I 
was just 1 1 years old on the old Fergu- 
son Ranch,” Rose says. “When l went 
two years without killing a bird, J got 
fascinated and decided to learn all I 


could about wild turkeys, 1 was 
amazed at how smart these birds are. 
Fd spend hours sitting in a blind under 
a roost so I could watch them, Fve 
even slept there. Fve had turkeys walk 
up and look me in the eye from two or 
three feet away. As long as I stayed 
still, we wo u 1 d be eye ba 1 1 to eye bal l , 1 f 
I blinked, they would be gone,” 

Thar, unfortunately, is the experi- 
ence of most novice turkey hunters. 

“If I was in trouble, I'd get the best 
lawyer I could Find,” offers a North- 
west Hunts customer. “If f wanted a 


Rose keeps 20 wed-trained pointers available to cfmtsfor quail limiting. Rose is able to continue to gate 
because. ‘7 take rare of my birds, ” he says. Rose began as a turkey hunting guide hut quail pwuea 


otn 


Getting 

There 


Prices for Milton Rose's hunting services 
start at $160 per day per hunter for quad 
hunts. Most hunters choose a two-day 
hunt. Rose says, in a package fhar includes 
a guide , transportation, dogs, lunch 
and cleaning and parking the birds. 

Rose charges turkey hunters $250 a 
day or $490 for a two-day hunt , and 
provides “everything but their clothes . ” 
Rose guarantees a shot at a turkey during 
the two-day hunt . ‘7/ they don't get a 
shot at a turkey, they don't m ve me a cent. ” 

Rose takes deer hunters out three at a 
time \ at $250 per person . Hunters must be 
in stands or in the heated blinds at least 
30 minutes before daybreak . Hunters 
return to a trader for lunch, and then 
return to the field until dusk. 

Rose generally arranges for hunters 
to stay at Northwest hn in Woodward, but 
for mo-day trips hunters camp on the 
grounds. 

Doves are in season in Oklahoma 
from September 1 to October 30. in western 
Oklahoma , the fall turkey season is 
from October 29 to November !8 and in the 
spring, from March 25 to May 7, 

1989. The deer archery season is also split, 
from October 1 to November 13 and 
from December 1 to December 31, The 
shotgun season for deer mm from 
November 19 to November 27, The quail 
season opens November 20 and closes 
February /, 1989. 

For more information about 
Northwest Hunts, write to Milton Rose at 
Rt. 1, Box 179 , Woodward, OK 
73801 or call (4051 256-8076 . 
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big turkey gobbler, Fd get the best 
guide I could find." 

When the spring turkey season rolls 
around. Rose tries to put his hunters 
on the old sterile gobblers which other- 
wise would monopolize the hens with- 
out reproduction. 

“I killed one myself last year that 
was so mean and dominant he even 
kept the other big toms away from a 
flock of 20 hens," Rose says, “That’s 
20 hens that didn't reproduce," 

Rose’s determination to get every' 
customer a shot at one of these old tom 


turkeys is part of his efforts to “unoffi- 
cially" manage the birds on his leased 
holdings, 

“We don’t want to kill any hens in 
the spring," he explains, “What we 
want to do is get rid of the old toms 
and leave the young jakes to breed. 
That makes the hunters happy and 
keeps the flocks growing. That’s the 
goal of the whole program." M 

Covex Bean is the outdoor editor for 
The Daily Oklahoman. Lurry l). 
Brown's photographs are published 
regularly ///Oklahoma 'TODAY. 



GROUNDS 


guide can be invaluable to 
hunters who aren't able to 
spend a lot of time connecting with 
friendly landowners, says Bob Bled- 
soe, outdoor editor for The Tulsa 
Tribune. 

But finding a guide in Oklahoma 
can be a hum in itself. 

Since Oklahoma doesn't license 
hunting guides, the Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Wildlife Conservation doesn't 
maintain a list of guides. Some guides 
leave brochures and business cards in 
fishing tackle and gun stores, says 
Bledsoe. Ocher hunters are a good 
source for finding guides. Most towns 
of any size in the state have gun clubs 
with members who arc hunters. 

To help hunters find open public 
land, the Department publishes maps 
and descriptions of the 45 tracts of 
land, nearly 850,000 acres, it manages 
for public hunting. You can pick up 
booklets at the Oklahoma City office 
far $1 ar by mail for $2. 

Hie Department also conducts year- 
ly drawings that allow antelope, elk 
and deer hunting in normally restricted 
wildlife management areas across the 
state. The most popular drawing is for 
elk permits in the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge. Last year, 25, 000 
hunters entered in the drawing, and 
300 received permits. 

More chan a million acres in the 
Ouachita National Forest and privately 
owned timber lands are open to the 
public. For information on the national 
forest, write Forest Supervisor* Oua- 
chita National Forest, Hot Springs, AR 
71901. For maps of the timber compa- 
ny lands, write Weyerhaeuser Co., 
Box 269, Wright City, OK 74666, 

For information about licenses, 
hunting seasons, special permit hunts, 
hunting education and about various 
species of game, write to the Oklaho- 
ma Department of Wildlife Co nse rva- 
tion, 1801 N. Lincoln, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73152. 
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T he approaching holiday season is the perfect 
time to get your friends — Oklahomans and 
others — into the Spirit of the Centennial. 
Oklahoma TQDAYbzs put together a selection of gifts 
we're proud of, because they allow you to show vour 
pride in the Sooner State. These items were selected 
for beauty, originality and high quality and because 
they demonstrate the talents of Oklahomans. 


TODAY 

Scenic 

Wall 

Calendar 


A daily reminder of the beauty of 
home. Oklahoma's most beautiful landscapes by 

Oklahoma TODAY s talented photogra- 
phers. The 9" by 12" calendar features plenty of 
writing space and the back has a calendar 
listing the top festivals and events of the Centen- 
nial year. $6.95 each plus $1 shipping. 

Oklahoma TODAY J 
Bound Volumes 


Oklahoma’s boundless beauty bound. Ji- 
mited editions of hardbound volumes include 
complete sets of 1984-85 or 1986-87 for 

$29.50 each 
plus $2.50 
each for 
shipping, 

A hard- 
bound volume 
of 1988 is- 
sues available 
Dec. 1 5 for 
$29.50 plus $2 
for shipping. 
Order now. 


The State Flag 
of Oklahoma 

Every Oklahoman should 
fly the state flag during 1989. In 
100% nylon, the 3‘ by 5' 
flag is $37.50 plus $1.50 for 
shipping. The 4” by 6" desk 
flag is $2,95 plus $.50 for 
shipping. 


Oklahoma’s state wildf lower. 
The Indian Blanket, blooms from 
May to August, but our "Okla- 
homa's Indian Blanket" sweatshirt 
blooms all year. And it's an Ann 
Labay Original. Or, for those who 
like to soar, our “Prairie Falcon" 
sweatshirt by Oklahoma Cherokee 
Artist Bert Seabourn can help 
satisfy that urge. Both sweatshirts 
are high quality 


50% polyester/ 
50% cotton in 
sizes L or XL 
for $20 each 
plus $1,50 for 
shipping. 


Quartz 
Mountain Posters 
Oklahoma Photographer David Fitzgerald captures the mysteri- 
ous and magestic beauty of Quartz Mountain State Park in southwest- 
ern Oklahoma. These 18" by 24" posters are printed on 
heavyweight paper and varnished. Posters signed by the photographer 
are $10.95 plus $1 for shipping. Unsigned posters are $5.95 plus 
$1 for shipping. 


Send orders to: 


Oklahoma TODAY, I’.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma Cilv. Okla. 73152 

Subscriptions or Items 

Quantity’ 

Price 

Shipping 

Total 








Name (E 1 lease Print) 






Address 






City, State £ip 






Method of payment (Please Cheek) 

□ Check □ Moncv Order □ MasterCard □ VISA 









lie 

m Total 
ng Total 
Total 



To order by phone, call toll free 
1-800-652-6552 
8 a.rru to 5 p,m, Mon - FrL 
or call (405) 521-2496 

Shippii 


Signature 



Card Number 



CALENDAR 
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November 12-13 At the Honey Festival 
in Erick, tour a honey farm, buzz the arts and crafts booths, then stick 
around for a parade, antique cars, a quilt show and the crowning of a Queen 
Bee. November 12-13 History' buffs from five states will camp at the 
Museum of the Great Plains in Lawton, where it’s business as usual at the 
Red River Trading Post — repairing traps, scraping animal hides and roasting 
game over an open fire. ♦ November 24 You’re invited to the Thanksgiving 
Feast at the Lake Murray Country Inn near Ardmore for turkey and trim- 
mings, waiters dressed as Pilgrims, Native American dancers, hay rides and a 
teepee on the lawn. November 2S-27, 29-December 11 Theatre Tulsa 
stages poet Dylan Thomas’ nostalgic “A Child’s Christmas in Wales,” at the 
Performing Arts Center in Tulsa. 



MUSEUM AND GALLERIES 

NOVEMBER 

I -Jan. 31 “Songs of the Plains and Woodlands: Native 
American Music in Oklahoma." Center of the 
American Indian, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 
427-5401 

1-13 " Ink Play." Firehouse Art Center, Norman. (405) 
339-4523 

1-15 "Prints by 20th Century Artists," West Gallery, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427*5461 
1-30 Northwest Images, Plains Indians and Pioneers 
Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
1-30 “Greetings from Norman/ 1 Cleveland Co. 
Historical Museum, Norman, (405) 321-0156 

1-Ntn. 12 “Theodore Roosevelt: A Biographical Exhibition," 
Museum of the Great Plains. Lawton, (405) 353- 
5675 

1-Dee. 22 Rodney Carswell: New Paintings, OC Museum of 
Art. Norman, (405) 325-3272 

1-Dee. 31 "Mental Images," Int'l Photography Hall of Fame, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 


l -Dee. 31 
5" Dee. 23 

11 - 13 

12- 13 

13- Dec. 31 
13-Dec. 31 
15-Jan. H 
17-jan. I 
18-Jan. 13 
19-Dec. II 

20- Jan. I 

21 - Jan. 5 


“Leonardo Da Vinci," Omniplex, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC, (405) 424-5545 
“Buckaroos," Kurt Markus, Goddard Art Center, 
Ardmore, (405) 226-0909 

Navaho Rug and Jewelry Show. Gilereasc 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 582-312 Z 
Frontier Living History: A Red River Trading 
Past, Museum of the Great Plains. Lawton, (405) 
353-5675 

“Thomas Harding Pinhographs," OK Museum of 
Art, OKC, (405) 840-2759 

"Brett Weston: The White Sands Portfolio/' OK 

Museum of Art, OKC. (405) 840-2759 

Paintings by Marty Avrcu, Kirkpatrick Gallery' , 

Kirkpatrick Center, OKC. (405) 427-5461 

Cecil Dick, Five Civilized Tribes Museum. 

Muskogee. (918) 683-1701 

“Spurs: Artistry in Iron/’ Nat' I Cowboy Hall of 

Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

American Art in Miniature, Gilcrcasc Museum, 

Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 

"Treasures of Tulsa: Selected Masterworks of 
Western Arc," Phil brook Museum of Art. Tulsa. 
(918) 749-7941 

“Christmas Around the World," West Gallery', 
Kirkpatrick Center. OKC, (405) 427-5461 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


25-26, Dec. J-4 Christmas Fair, Firehouse Art ('enter, Norman. 
(405) 329*4523 

DECEMBER ~ “ 

1-31 Paintings on Leather by Charlie Wellman, Plains 
Indians and Pioneers Museum. Woodward, (405) 
256-6136 

3-Jan, 1 "Season of Light/' Omni plex, Kirkpatrick Center, 
GKO, (405 ) 424-5545 

1 1 f Christmas Tea, Cleveland G>. Historical Museum, 
Norman, (405) 321-0156 

I6-Jan. I Holidays at (increase, Gtlcrease Museum, Tulsa, 
(918) 582-3122 

18-Jam 31 "Art of New Mexico/' Nat'J Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 



DRAMA 


NOVEMBER 

l -Dee, 31 

3-5, 8-13 

3-6, 10-12 


I M3, 15-19 


16-17 

25-27, 29- 
Dcc. 11 
26-27, Dec. 1-4, 8- 
II, 15-18, 20-23 
27 


30-Dec. 4, 7-1 L 
14-18 

DECEMBER 

1-4 


1-3, 8-11, 15-17 
1-4. 9-13, 16-18 
3 

9-18 
1 6- 1 K, 20-24 


“The Drunkard," Spotlight Theatre, Tulsa, {918) 
587-5030 

"Little Shop of Horrors/' Ol School of Music, 
Norman, (4(15) 325-5389 

"Steel Magnolias," Pollard Theatre, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-7242 

"Driving Miss Daisy,” American Theatre Co. , 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 592-7111 
'Theatre Works, L.S.A., McMahon Auditorium, 
Lawton, (405) 248-1772 

" \ Child’s Christmas in Wales,” Tuba Performing 
Arts Center, 'Tulsa, {918) 744-1168 
"A Territorial Christmas Carol,” Pollard Theatre. 
Guthrie. (405) 282-7242 

“A Christmas Carol/* Fcagin Productions, NSC, 
Tahlcquah, (918) 456-5511 
"Bah Humbug," OK Children's Theatre, 
OKCCC, OKC. (918) 682-7588 


"Wizard of Oz/* Convention (Center. Tuba, (918) 
583-5522 

"The Stingiest Man in Town." Cabaret Supper 
Theatre, Ft, Sill. (405) 351-6211 
“Steel Magnolias/’ Jewel Box Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 521-1786 

"Amah I and the Night Visitors/' McMahon 
Auditorium, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 
"Best Christmas Pageant Tver.” Clark Theatre, 
Tuba, (918) 592-7877 

"A Christmas Carol/' American Theatre Co,, 
Tulsa, (918) 592-71 II 


FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 

NOVEMBER 

4-5 Wa tonga Cheese Festival, Watonga, (405) 623- 
5452 


4-5 Arts and C rafts Show. Stephens G>. Fairgrounds. 
Duncan. (405) 252-4324 

4-6 Cheese and Sausage Festival, Fairgrounds, 
Stillwater. (405) 624-6062 

4-6 Arts and Crafts Festival, Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 
744-1113 

4- 6 Arts and Crafts Fair. Wes [side Elementary School, 

Heavencr* (918 ) 653-4303 

5- 6 Santa s Workshop, Clinton, (405 ) 323-2200 

5-6 Southeast OK Arts and Crafts Show, J.l. Stipe 
Center, McAlester. (918) 423-7429 
11-12 Carter Co. Arts and (hafts Festival, Hardx Murphy 
Coliseum, Ardmore. (405) 223-7765 
11-13 Illinois River Arts and Crafts Fair, University 
Center, NSU. Tahlequah, (918) 456*5511 

11- 13 Tri-State Arts and (hafts Fair. Miami. (918) 542- 

(>865 

12 Fcst-o-Fall, Woodward Co, Fairgrounds, 
Woodward. (405) 256-5152 

12- 13 Honey Festival, Erick, (4t>5) 526-3332 

19 Rogers Co. Pecan Festival, Chelsea, (91 8| 789- 

2220 

19- 20 Osage Hills Arts and (hafts Show, Sand Springs, 

(918) 245-2248 

20- 2 f Lyric Festival of Frees, Marriott Hotel* OKC, 

(405) 843-1315 

25-26 OK Mennomtc Relief Sale, Rurvicw, (405) 227- 

2243 

26 Festival of 'Trees, Community Center, 

Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 

DECEMBER 

2- 4 Holiday Bazaar. Grove* (918) 786-9079 

3 Rough of Hally Arts and Crafts Festival, Talihina, 
(918) 567-2480 

3- 4 Christmas Arts and Crafts Show. Expo Square. 

Tulsa, (9)8) 744-1113 

1 

MUSIC AND DANCE 

NOVEMBER 

5 Lawton Philharmonic Orchestra with Roger 
Williams, McMahon Auditorium, Lawton, (405) 
248-2001 

5 Square Dance Festival, Myriad Convention 
Center, OKC, (405) 376-2834 

5 t 10* 12 "Suor Angelica," "I Pagliacci," Tulsa Opera, 
Chapman Music Hall, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa* (918) 582-4035 

6 Prague Symphony Orchestra, Community Center, 
Bartlesville* (918) 337-2787 

12 "Ossian,” Celtic Series. Williams Theatre, Tuba, 
(918) 592-7105 

12 1 0th Anniversary' Concert, Prairie Dance 'Theatre, 
Kirkpatrick Center Theatre* OKC, (405) 478-4132 
15 Symphonic Choir and Orchestra Concert, Mitchell 
Hall hit eater. GST, Edmond, (405) 341-2980 

17 Tulsa Philharmonic with Carter Rrey, Chapman 
Music Hall, Performing Arts Center* Tulsa, (918) 
584-2533 

18 johnny Cash and June- Carter Cash, Brady 
Theater. Tulsa, (918) 582-5239 
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18 “Nutcracker.” Tulsa Ballet Theatre, Goddard 
Center, Ardmore. (405) 225-7705 

18 Children’s Concert. Prairie Dance Theatre, 
Kirkpatrick (’enter Theatre, OKC, (405) 478-4152 

19 “Dance Masters,” Chapman Music Hall, 
Performing Arts (Center, Tulsa, (918) 592-7105 

19-20 “Nutcracker. ” Scrctcan Center, Stillwater. (405) 
744-6155 

20 Vladimir Feltsman, Scottish Kite Temple, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-7242 

DECEMBER 

2-4 “Julius (Caesar,” Cimarron Circuit Opera Co., 
Sooner Theatre, Norman, (405) 564-8962 

5 Tulsa Philharmonic Pops with the Smothers 
Brothers. Chapman Music Hall. Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 584-2555 

4 Symphonic Choir Concert. Mitchell Hall Theater. 
CSV, Edmond, (405) 842-8464 

5 “A Baroque Christmas,” (Canterbury (Choral 
Society, Civic (Center. OKC, (405) 948-2758 

9 Christmas Holiday (Classic. OK Sinfonia. Brady 
'Hieater, Tulsa. (918) 582-7507 
16-21 “The Nutcracker.” Tulsa Ballet Theatre, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 585-2575 

18 "Tulsa Philharmonic with Dmitry Sitkovetsky. 
Chapman Music Hall. Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 584-2555 

9-1 1 “Hansel and Gretel,” Cimarron Circuit Opera (Co., 
Sooner 'Hicatre. Norman, (405) 564-8962 
10-11 “'Hie Nutcracker,” Bartlesville (Civic Ballet, 
(Community (Center. Bartlesville, (918) 556-4746 

11 “Paddington Bear," Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Performing Arts (Center, Tulsa, (918) 592-7105 
14-18 “'Hie Nutcracker,” Ballet OK. Civic Center, 
OKC, (405) 845-9898 

15 Swingle Sisters, Scottish Kite Temple, Guthrie. 
(405) 282-7242 

16-18 “Madame Butterfly,” Cimmaron (Circuit Opera 
Co., Sooner Theatre, Norman. (405) 564-8962 

20 Keba Mein tire. Myriad (Convention (Center. OKC. 
(405) 252-8871 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

1-27 (Thur. to Sun.) Pari-mutuel Horse Racing, Blue 
Ribbon Downs, Sallisaw, (918) 775-7771 
2-Dec. 4 (Wed. to Sun.) Pari-mutuel Horse Racing, 
Remington Park. OKC, (405) 424-9000 
5.-5 PRCA Prairie Circuit Finals, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie. (800) 254-5595 

5-6 Dressage Society Horse Show, Expo Center, 
Shawnee, (405) 275-7020 

10- 12 NNVOSU (College Rodeo. Woods (Co. Fairgrounds, 

Alva, (405) 527-1647 

11 Okie 100 Bull Buck-Out, Muskogee, (918) 682- 
2401 

11- 19 World Championship Quarter Horse Show, OK 

State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 278-8900 
25-26 Nat’l Finals Steer Roping, Lazy E Arena. Guthrie, 
(8(H)) 254-5595 


27-I)cc. 5 Nat’l Reining Horse Futurity, OK State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 278-8900 

DECEMBER 

7-10 World (Championship Barrel Racing. OK State 
Fairgounds, OKC, (405) 278-8900 
14-17 Sunbelt Cutting Horse Futurity, OK State 
Fairgrounds. OKC. (405) 278-8900 
26-Jan. 1 Holiday Circuit Quarter Horse Show, Expo 
Square, Tulsa, (918) 744-1115 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 


2 

2-6 

4-6 


4-6 


5 

10-11 

19 

19 

19 


24 


25- Dec. 24 
25-26 


DECEMBER 

1- 5, 8-10, 15-17 

5 

5 

5 

2- 4, 9-10, 16-24 


10-11 

11 

17 

17 

24-Jan. 1 

51 


Pioneer Breakfast, Claremore. (918) 541-2818 
Will Rogers Days, (Claremore, (918) 541-2818 
Int’l Antique Show, Expo Square. "Tulsa, (918) 
744-1115 

Pilot (Club Antique Show, Community (Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 557-2787 
First Saturday Traders Day, Pryor. (918) 825-0157 
Fairview Derby and Fly-In, Fairview Airport, 
Fairview, (405) 227-3788 

Holiday Parade, downtown Chouteau. (918) 476- 
8517 

(Creek Nat l (Celebration. Council Oak Tree Park, 
'Tulsa, (918) 592-7877 

Antique Toy and Doll Show. Expo Square. Tulsa. 
(918) 744-1 i 15 

Thanksgiving Feast, Lake Murray State Resort, 
Ardmore, (405) 225-6600 

Territorial Christmas (Celebration, downtown 
Guthrie, (405) 282-1947 

(Christmas Festival, Liberty Park, Edmond. (405) 
559-4650 


Boarc’s Hcadc Feast, NSl . Tahlequah. (918)456- 
5511 

(Christmas Tree Lighting. Granite, (405) 555-2166 
(Christmas Parade, downtown Pawhuska. (918) 
287-1208 

Christmas Parade, downtown Miami, (918) 542- 
4481 

(Christmas in the Park, Ackley Park. Elk City. 
(405) 225-5270 

Great American 'Train Show. OK State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6700 
Christmas Lights the Park, River Parks, Tulsa, 
(918) 582-0051 

Santa At the Zoo, OKC Zoo. (405) 424-5544 
(Christmas Parade, downtown Talihina. (918) 567- 
5454 

Christmas 'Treat, Tulsa Zoo, (918) 560-2400 
Opening Night New Year's Eve (Celebration, 
downtown OKC, (405) 256-1426 


Although the information in this calendar is current, dates and 
details can change without notice. Please check in advance 
before attending any event. 


November- December 1988 
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